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CURLLIANA IN 1887, 

F. G’s notes (7 S. v. 81) under the title of 
‘ The Diary of a Half-Pay Bookhunter’ were very 
ar but I am sure that most readers of 

*N. & Q.’ will complain of their shortness, 
Reminiscences such as those referred to are 
always welcome to brother bookhunters. In re- 
gard to books published by “dauntless Carll,” I 
am pleased to say that, during the past year, 
several more or less interesting examples have 
fallen to my share, but I cannot aver that aay is 
particularly rare. The dispersion of the late Mr. 
Solly’s library caused Carll’s books to become 
pretty abundant, and to lower their prices to a 
certain extent. 

The most interesting of my volumes is, perhaps, 
‘Bp. Parker's History of His Own Time,’ which 
was printed for “H. Curll in the Strand, 
M.Dcc.xxvil,” and issued at six shillings. i 
bought it solely on account of the scarce and 
very valuable sixteen-paged ‘‘ Catalogue of Books 
printed for H. Curll, over-against Catherine-street 
in the Strand.” The redoubtable Edmund at this 
particular period was, of course, absent from busi- 
ness from the most u — reasons, In fact, he was 
paying the legal penalty of one of his numerous 
acts of backsliding. Hence the appearance of his 
son’s name on the catalogue. But no doubt his 
father had arranged the list before he suffered 
und’s hand is traceable in 


martyrdom, for 


it. Each entry is full and exhaustive, and the 


whole is divided into sections. Ourll’s love for 
divinity and divines was at all times strong, and 
occasionally it was obnoxious. So, in compiling 


erals— | his list, we are not at all surprised to find the place 


of honour given to the a on divinity, which 
section includes twenty-one entries. It cannot be 
because he published or sold more works on this 
topic than any other, for the sections of poetry 
and miscellanies contain fifty-nine and twenty- 
seven entries respectively. But of the 144 entries 
there is none so interesting as the very last, 
which runs as follows, “Bishop Parker's History 
of his own time, faithfully translated from the 
Latin original: With Remarks throughout by 
Edmund Curll late bookseller.” A good many 
times in his life Henry Curll’s father could justifi- 
ably claim this title! My volume contains 


rs | ‘‘somewhat beside”—as the phrase then went— 


Parker's ‘ History,’ which concludes at p. 271. 
There is first ‘A Journal of the Expedition to 
Cadiz’ (pp. xiv, 56) and a ‘ Journal of the Expedi- 
tion to the Isle of Rhee’ (pp. 25). This supple- 
mentary matter is not included in the Museum 
copy, neither is the frontispiece-portrait of George, 
Lord Lansdowne. 

The sixth edition (1724) of the Rev. John Pom- 
fret’s ‘Poems’ has a certain claim upon those in- 
terested in Curll, Four booksellers’ names occur 
in the imprint, Edmund Curll’s coming third, 
which would imply that he only had a subordinate 
pecuniary interest in the venture. But there is, 
in my own mind, no doubt whatever but that he 
bore the greater share of the printing and pub- 
lishing expenses. With the ‘Remains of the 
Reverend Mr. Pomfret,’ which follow on after 

. 132—but with new pagination—the name of 

rll alone occurs. More than this, the account 
of Pomfret and his writings which precedes the 
‘Remains’ is evidently by Curll, and is signed 
“ Philalethes,” a nom de plume which he not in- 
frequently used. Curll’s name does not appear 
at all on the seventh edition of Pomfret’s poems, 
which came out in 1727. 

The first collected edition of Edward Young’s 
poems is an excellent example of Curll’s trickery 
and it shows how little authority an author then had 
over his own works. Curll, it appears, wrote to 
Young proposing to issue a collected edition of his 
works, and in the letter, dated from “ Wellwyn, 
Dec. 9th, 1739,” the poet declines the task, upon a 
plea of want of leisure; but he particularly desired 
that the oration on Codrington and the epistle to 
Lord Lansdowne be omitted. Curll prints the 
letter, and in a foot-note observes, with regard to 
the request, “This we cannot comply with, as 
rendering our collection imperfect.” Can any- 
thing beat this choice jw of cool audacity? The 

ms were “ printed for Messieurs Curll, Tonson, 
Walthoe, Hite, Gilliner, Browne, Jackson, Cor- 
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bett, Lintot, and Pemberton. mpccxui.,” and 
contains a dedication to Lord Carpenter by Curll. JOHN LILBURNE: A BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
printed, and very well turned out generally. A hh spoken in the seein he of 

I was very to pick up, for a few pence, | py gir John’ Maynard......wherein be hath stated the 
a little Latin example of Curll’s press. It is | case of Hentonaas Colonel John Lilburne, London...... 


‘Muse Britannicew,’ issued by E. Curll, ad in- 
signe -_— ii & bibliorass, & E. Sanger, ad 
rtam ii Templi, in vico vu vocato 
m.pecx!.” It is a very nicely printed 
little 12mo. Ozell’s translation of Fenelon’s ‘ Re- 
flections upon Learning,’ issued at two shillings by 
Curll in 1718, was especially interesting to me, 
from the fact that it contained Congreve’s epistolary 
essay addressed to John Dennis (July 10, 1695) 
concerning ‘Humour in Comedy,’ a literary item 
which Mr. Curll would be very quick in availing 
himself of. Fenelon’s ‘Conversations on the 
Plurality of Worlds,’ translated by “ W. Gardiner, 
-;’ came out in 1715 with the names of A. 
Bettesworth and E. Curll as publishers; and two 
years later an edition of Addison’s poems and his 
dissertation on the Roman poets bore the imprint 
of E. Ourll only. Both these books came into my 
hands during the past year 
* The True Nature of  [mposture Fully Displayed 
in the Life of Mahomet,’ by Humphrey Prideoes, 
whilom Dean of N orwich, was a very popular book 
during the earlier part of the last century. It 
came out in 1707, and a fifth edition appeared in 
1712. Six years later the seventh ap d, and 
of the four booksellers mentioned in the imprint 
Curll stands first. His interest, we may be sure, 
was considerable in the venture; and it is certainly 
surprising to find the sixteen- catalogue of 
John Walthoe and his son inserted at the end of 
ber — Neither of the Walthoes ere 
ihe interest in the book, and the 
a sof blishers whose names occur on the 
title-page are 5 ante ignored so far as a list is con- 
cerned. In addition to Sir Richard Blackmore’s 
* Essays,’ printed for Curll and Pemberton, 1716— 
my th us the san’ was at one time in the pos- 
lly, and contains some of his 
also collected several minor 
Ourlliana, in the shape of pamphlets. But this 
note has already exceeded the intended limit. 
W. Roserts. 
42, Wray Crescent, Tollington Park, N. 
— characteristic specimen of Curll’s press is 
ore us in the shape of a translation from Bonefonius. 
The very title of this cannot be written. With it are 
bound up two similar works, one of which is “ Cupid’s 
Bee-Hive, or The Sting of Love. Translated from Bone- 
fonius. By several Hands. With some yo poems.” 


Here, in very unconventional compan ¥ 
Ode on St. ilia’s Day, November 23 22, B 


Addison. Now first Printed from the Original. by to 
Musick by Mr. Daniel Purcell.” Sixteen pages of Cata- 
logue of Poems, Plays, and Novels, printed for Curll at 
Strand, follow and t over against Catharine 8t., in the 


Aug. 11. 1648. 8.K 

To every individuall Member of the Honourable House 
of Commons. The Humble Remonstrance of Lievtenant 
John Lilburn, [Notitle-page. Dated] September 4. 
To the Supreme Authority of England......The sad re- 
presentation of the uncertain and dangerous condition of 
the Commonwealth, By the _ resenters and approvers of 
the < — of the 11. September 1648. [No title- 
K.—I am not quite certain that this relates to 


ts or the Araignment of two 
Illegal Committees viz. The Close Committee of Lords 
and Commons appointed to examine the London agents, 
and the Committee of Plundered Ministers. In two am 
made by L. C. John Lilbvrne Prerogative Prisoner in the 
Tower of London..,...London Jan, 1648, B.M., Bodl., 
G.L., Line. Coll, 

Englands New Chains discovered...... by Lieut. Col, 
John Lilburn, [No title-page.] 1648. G.L., P. 

The second of new chains discovered. 
(No place.] G.L., P., 8.K.—Some 
eopies have “ Lenton} 

An anatomy of Lievt Col. John Lilburns spirit and 
= phiets. Or a vindication of these two Honorable 

atriots, Oliver Cromwell, Ld Governor of Ireland and 
Sir Arthur Haslerig... ..wherein the said Lilburn is 
demonstratively proved ‘to be a common lyar, and un- 
worthy of civil converse. London printed by John 
Macock for Francis Tyton, and are to be sold at his shop 
at the three Daggers neer the Inner Temple, Fleetstreet. 
1649. B.M., G.L. 

The Legal and Fundimental Liberties of the people of 
England Revived, Asserted and vindicated. Or an epistle 
written the ear ® day of June 1649 by Lieut. Colonel 
John Lilburn...... r William Lenthall speaker to the 
remainder of those ‘tow “yy ts, Citizens and Burgesses 
that Col. Thomas Pride at last purge thought con- 
venient to leaue sitting at Westminster...... London, 
printed in the grand yeer ¢ h riticall and abomin- 
able dissimilation 1643. B L, G.L., P., S.K. 

Kurtzer Bericht dess sehslones Zustands vnd Beschaffen- 
heit im Konigreich Engellandt: Dann auch was gestalt 
her Lilburne. [No place.] 1649. Bodl. 

_ The young mens and the apprentices outcry, or an 

——— after the lost fundamentall _ and liberties 
ngland. hment of high Bodl., 8.K on 

a impeachment o' treason against ver Crom- 
well and his son in law Henry Ireton, London 1649. 
B.M., Bodl., P., 8.K. 

The discoverer wherein is set forth the real 
stratagems of Lieut. Col. J. Lilburne, W. W: 
that partie. London 1649, B.M., Bodl. 

A manifestation from Lieutenant Col. John a, 
Mr William Walwyn, Mr Thomas Price and Mr Ric 
Overton, now at in the Tower of London, and 
others commo win styled Levellers, [No 
G.L.,, P., 8.K. 

wiles a “the manifestators manifested 
Liev. Col. J. L. and Mr T. Prince, B.M. Pe date, 
but certainly 1649.] 

A Discourse Betwixt Lieutenant Colonel John Lilburn, 
Close Prisoner in the Tower of London and Mr Hugh 
1649......London Printed in the yeer 

M., Bodl., G.L., 
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A Book without a Title. [No place or date, but pro- 


bably 1649.] P.—This to be the first part of a 
it is 1, Lilburne is mentioned 
end, 


at the 
The plea itself thus followeth. [No title-page. Dated 
at the end] 8 June 1649. C.C.C, 

The Picture of the Councel of State, Held forth to the 
Free people of England by Lievt, Col. John Lilburn, Mr 
Thomas Prince, and Mr Richard Tower of London...... 
The Substance of their several Examinations......before 
them at Darby House upon the 28 of March last. [No 
place.] 1649. B.M., Bodl, G.L,, P., 8.K.—The G.L. 
contains a pamphlet entitled ‘ The Narrative of the Pro- 
ceedings against Mr Thomas Price.’ It is dated “1 Day 
of April 1649." It is a fragment of ‘ The Picture of the 
Councel of State’ noticed above, beginning with p. 49. 

To the Supream authority of this Nation, the Commons 
assembled in Parliament. The humble petition of divers 
wel-affected Women...... affecters and approvers of the 
large Petition of the eleventh of September 1648. In 
behalf of John Lilburn, Mr William Walwyn, Mr Thomas 
Prince, and Mr Richard Overton, now Prisoners in the 
Tower of London, and Captain William Bray close 

risoner in Windsor Castle, and Mr. William Sawyer 

isoner at White-Hall. London 1649, B.M., G.L. 

A brief discourse of the present power of ging 
and justice, occasioned upon the tryall of......John Lil- 
burne by R. L. [No place.] 1649. B.M. 

A Salva Libertate sent to Coll F West Lt of the Tower, 
by John Lilburne. [Single sheet, folio.] 1649. B.M. 

A letter......to the General...... in behalf of R. Lockyer 
under sentence of a court martial, [No place.] 1649. 
B.M.—There is also in B.M. another edition in the form 
of a folio broadside. 

The votes of Parliament concerning John Lilburn, 
[No place.) 1649. B.M. 

To the Supreme Authority of the Nation, the Commons 
of England assembled in Parliament : The humble Peti- 
tion of divers well-affected persons of the Cities of London 
and Westminster......In the behalf of John Lilburn [and 
others] now prisoners in the Tower. G.L.—This tract 
has no title, and — at p.8. It is dated at the end 
“11, April 1649.” It may possibly be a portion of one of 
the tracts already mentioned. 

An Agreement of the Free People of England, Ten- 
dered as a Peace offering to this distressed Nation by 
Lieut. Colonel John Lilburne [and others ]}...... Prisoners 
in the Tower of London May the 1. 1649. [ No title- . 
Imprint at end.] London April 30.1649. B.M., le 
G.L., P., 8.K.—There are two editions of this tract. 

To my honored Friend Mr Cornelius Holland these, 
(No title.] G.L., 8.K.—It contains letters of Lilburne, 
& prayer against Cromwell by him, Huntington's reasons 
for laying down his commission, a petition from East 
Smithfield and Wapping, with names, The petition re- 
lates to Lilburne and Wildman. 

To all the Affectors and Approvers......of the petition 
of the eleventh of September 1648, but especially to...... 
my true friends......usually meeting at the Whalbone in 
Lothbury, behinde the Royal Exchange, 
most unjustly) stiled Levellers. [No title-page. ted 
at the end] 17, July, 1649. C.C.C., G.L. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

(To be continued.) 


LINDSEY HOUSE. 
Lindsey House is on the west side of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, and was built by Inigo Jones for Bertie, 
Earl of Lindsey, and occupied, I suppose, by him 


before he went to Lindsey House at Chelsea, a 
house which he also had built for himself, and 
which has a most interesting history of its own, 
although it cannot be touched upon in this con- 
nexion. Timbs says the Lincoln’s Inn Fields house 
has a handsome stone front, and had formerly vases 
upon the open balustrade. Cunningham gives a 
good deal more about it. He says that this Robert 
Bertie, Earl of Lindsey, was general of the king’s 
forces at the outbreak of the Civil War, and fell at 
the battle of Edgehill. The fourth earl became 
Duke of Ancaster, and the house was called An- 
caster House. Then it passed by purchase to the 
roud Duke of Somerset. In Hatton’s ‘New 
iew,’ 1708, it is said to have a “‘ strong beautiful 
court gate, consisting of six fine spacious brick 
piers, with curious ironwork between them, and 
on the piers are placed very large and beautiful 
vases.” The open balustrade at the top was also, 
Cunningham says, surmounted by six urns. 
Again, Cunningham, in his ‘Life of Inigo 
Jones,’ published by the old Shakspere Society, 
1853, writes that there exists at Wilton a care- 
fal elevation in oil colour of Inigo’s plan for 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and that Lindsey House 
figures in it as the principal feature of the west 
side, which, with its stone facade, stands boldly out 
from the brick houses which support it on either 
side. There are two houses on the west side, 
standing side by side, and both of them beautiful. 
The one is stone fronted, and would, according to 
Cunningham and Timbs, be by Inigo. The other 
is of brick, which has, unhappily, been plastered in 
the customary botching way of the ordinary London 
builder. It is thus that the really beautiful brick- 
work of Gray’s Inn gateway, Holborn, has of late 
years been ruined ; it is thus that the ignorance 
of the hodman is allowed to deface the masterly 
arrangements in brickwork of our very few artists 
in architecture. We first deface, and afterwards 
destroy. I stood before these two houses the other 
day, and my attention became riveted by the much 
superior beauty of the stuccoed edifice to that of 
the stone house, and I came to the positive conclu- 
sion that the stone-fronted house was the perform- 
ance of a quite inferior mind to the ‘‘ shaping” 
genius that could create the other. It is an un- 
symmetrical reproduction by a novice of the brick 
building beside it, and I apprehend there must be 
some record extant that will prove it so. Perha 
some one can tell us what the plan at Wilton indi- 
cates. Cunningham says that it shows a stone 
fagade. I doubt it mu One thing I feel per- 


suaded of, that the man who did the brick house 
was a greater artist than he who did the stone one; 
next, that the old Lindsey House was of much 
greater breadth of frontage than either of these—as 
much, at least, as the two together. 

Hatton’s description, which I have given above, 
speaking of the court gate and six brick piers, 
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indicates that Inigo’s front was a brick front, for 
brick piers are not put before stone edifices. Two 
of these grand piers still remain, with two beauti- 
ful ornaments on the top, admirably built, and they 
flank the brick house, not the stone. All that re- 
mains of the west side of the square running south- 
wards is continued on the same plan as the brick 
house, and dresses with it in height. The devia- 
tions of the stone house from the other, inde- 
mdently of the unsymmetrical sequences in 
eveloping the motif, evince a would-be classic 
tendency, not Palladian at all nor Renaissance. 
I think the structural evidence, as it stands, is 
against the written authorities, which insist on the 
stone building as the original Inigo. The artistic 
unity would incline one to swear by the brick house 
as Inigo’s work. In spite of its stuccoed injuries, 
it constitutes the finest house front now in London, 
since the murder of Jansen’s centre to Northumber- 
land House. Spencer House is the next best, at 
along interval.. Wren is our greatest architect, but 
Inigo is our t artist. Opportanity balked 
Inigo, who could sketch a figure (see his ballad- 
singer) against Buonarotti, and beat Bernini at a 
— His Barber-Surgeons’ Hall vandals pulled 
own ; his Piazza, Covent Garden, they are pull- 
ing down, having first defaced it with stucco; from 
his glorious Water-gate, that fragment of York 
House, the keystone is falling out; his beautiful Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields Square and Great Queen Street 
are dying down by inches. There is a new thing 
of hideosity (I invent a vile word for a fact that is 
viler)—flats, warranted fireproof, have been run 
up adjacently within the last few weeks ; whilst 
from the north side that pinched-up finnikin 
Soane is grinning at him from his nest of Japanese 
boxes that he styles a museum. [Inigo’s beautiful 
St. Paul’s, of which he only completed the facade, 
was all swept away in 1666, as if genius was milk 
to the tongues of fire when thirsting ; and, last of 
all, the Banquetting House, a fragment of White- 
hall, is the sole remnant we have now to show of 
his select and noble gifts. I hope this may lead 
to discussion on this point, and that some one may 
hit upon the missing link in oe rn 


. A. Warp. 
Welthamstow, 


Sr. Marcarer’s, Westminster: New Winpows. 
—A stained window has been recently inserted in 
this church as a memorial to Milton. The follow- 
ing appears in a recent number of Harper's 
Weekly :— 

“ The John Milton memorial window which Mr. G. W. 
Childs has presented to St, Margaret’s, in London, is 
another of the happy and graceful tributes which Mr. 
Childs has paid to our common pride and interest in 
great English names. The particular church was espe- 
cially weil chosen for such a memorial, for Milton's 
marriage is recorded in its parish register, his ‘ late 


and 
espoused saint’ with her infant lies there. Arch- 


deacon Farrar pointed out in his discourse the peculiar 
fitness of such a from America, since America has 
realized so much of the poet's political and ecclesiastical 
hope and aim......Archdeacon Farrar mentions two of 
Milton's friends, Sir Henry Vane and Roger Williams— 
names very precious in American history—and he stated 
the pleasant fact that the officers of the church had set 
apart a pew for American visitors who might wish to 
worship in the church. It is a beautiful and patriotic 
service which Mr, Childs renders in his Shakespeare and 
Milton memorials, They are symbols of sentiment, but 
it is by sentiment that nations are most closely allied, 
and whatever reminds America and England of their 
essential kinship tends to promote human progress and 
the peace of the world, This is the great truth which 
Whittier recognizes and expresses in his simple and lofty 
lines written for the memorial window :— 
The New World honours him whose lofty plea 
For England’s freedom made her own more sure, 
Whose song, immortal as its theme, shall be 
Their common freehold while both worlds endure.” 
A memorial window has also been placed in the 
south aisle, by public subscription, to commemo- 
rate the Queen’s Jubilee of last year. This is 
appropriate, as the Queen was born in this parish. 
This church is now almost as interesting as the 
parent church of the Abbey, and, like it, displays a 
far more beautiful and impressive interior than ex- 
terior. The stained windows are particularly inte- 
resting. Their order is as follows, At. the east 
end of the south aisle the Caxton window, already 
described in ‘ N. & Q.’ In the south aisle all the 
windows are stained but one. Beginning from 
the east end, they are dedicated to the Lady 
Arabella Stuart, the family of Trollope of West- 
minster, Lord Hatherley, Lady Hatherley, Anne 
Wainewright, Sir Erskine May (late Olerk of the 
House of Commons), and to the Jubilee of last 
year ; the western window of the south aisle to 
Lord Frederick Cavendish, assassinated in Dublin 
in 1882; the great western light of the nave to 
Sir Walter Raleigh ; and the west window of the 
north aisle to Milton, as already described. The 
inscription on the Jubilee window is by the 
Laureate :— 
Fifty years of light ! wherein should he rejoice 
Who hailed their birth who as they die decays? 
This—England echoes his attesting voice, 
Wondrous and well—Thanks Ancient Thou of Days, 
It is proposed to insert additional memorials— 
one to Admiral Blake and another in commemora- 
tion of the tercentenary of the Spanish Armada. 
A record of these facts would appear to be an 
appropriate sequel to the many interesting notices 
of this historic church and parish which have from 
time to time appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ (cf. 6" S. v. 
72, 128, 171, 213, 239, 295, 319, 351, 436, 486 ; 
vi. 83, 136 ; vii. 264; viii. 352, 414, 478; 7” S. 
i, 224 ; iii. 269, 317, 501). J. Masxketr, 


Gop Brrrars.—From the following singular 

it would appear that the existence of gold 

in Britain was known, and that the metal was 
worked in Great Britain so far back as the fifteenth 


‘ 
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century. The will be found in the ‘ Orlando 
Innamorato’ of Bojardo (Berni’s version), bk. iii. 
canto i. stanza 1:— 
Come colui, che nelle cave d’oro 
In Ungheria, in Inghilterra, in Spagna, 
Quanto pit sotto va, maggior tesoro 
Trova, e s’arricchisce e pitt guadagna, &c. 
Of which the following is a literal translation, 
a ~ @ man in the gold mines of Hungary, England, and 
pain 
Who gains the more treasure and wealth the deeper he 
digs, 


Is there any evidence in support of this knowledge? 
Perhaps I may be allowed to make a similar inquiry 
as to any foundation for the tradition that the 
Romans knew of the pearls to be — _e 


Rosix.—I quote in my ‘ Dictionary’ the phrase 
“ Robin redbrest ” from Skelton’s ‘Philip Sparowe,’ 
1.399. Ina MS. of the fourteenth century, Camb. 
Univ. Library, Gg. 4, 27, fol. 9b, the first line is— 
Robert redbrest and the wrenne. 
Watter W. Sxear. 


Howpen Fair. — Upwards of five-and-thirty 
years ago I noted down the words of the following 
rade song from the lips of one who had learned it 
by hearing it sung by Lincolnshire farmers and 
horse-dealers, who were in the habit of visiting the 
great Yorkshire horse fair in the earlier years of 
the reign of George III. Early in the present 
century my father procured a manuscript copy 
from an old man called Amos Sharp, of Messingham. 
This is now before me. The two texts are almost 
identical. I cannot ascertain that it has ever 
appeared in print. It has certainly no literary 
merits to commend it to the attention of your 
readers, but it will not, on that account, be without 
interest for some Yorkshiremen :— 


Howpen Farr. 
(Tune, ‘ Nancy Dawson.’) 
It ’s I have been to Howden Fair, 
And, oh, what sights did I see there; 
To hear my tale would make you stare, 
And see the horses showing. 
They come from east, they come from west, 
They bring their worst, they bring their best, 
‘And some they lead and drive the rest 
Unto the fair at Howden, 
Tal al al, All at the fair at Howden. 


There were blacks and bays and duns and grays, 
And soreléd horses, aye, and mares, 
And pyball’d, too, I do declare, 

And more than I do know on, 
There were blind and lame and wind-gall'd, too, 
Crib-biters there were not a few, 
And roarers more than one or two, 

All at the fair “ Howden. 

&e. 


All ages, too, as I’m alive, 
From one to two to thirty-five, 


And some they scarce could lead or drive, 
Or in the streets could show them. 
There were broken-winded, too, I saw, 
And some for panting scarce could draw, 
And there was clickers, too, I knaw, 
All at the fair at Howden, 
Tal al al, &c. 


Now some upon the stones were shown, 
And others found upon soft ground ; 
And up the hills their heads were turn’d, 

And that's the way to show them. 
They can gain or lose an inch or two, 
By managing the hoof or shoe, 
Oh, yes, they this and more can do, 

All at the fair at Howden, 

Tal al al, &c. 

Then the dealers through the streets do splash, 
And swing around a long whip-lash, 
And say, “‘ My lads, come stand a swash, 

And let’s have room to show them.” 
They crack their whips and curse and swear, 
And ery, “ My lads, be of good cheer, 
For this, my lads, is Howden fair. 

How do you like the fair at Howden?” 

Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Lovis XIV. anp Srrassourc.—I have seen 
lately a little 12mo. book which is, I believe, 
very rare. The title-page bears ‘Le Louis d’Or 
Politique et Galant (a la sphére) & Cologne chez 
Pierre Marteau 1695.’ The second letter is a sharp 
satire on the glory of Louis XIV., and at p. 76 is 
a very circumstantial account of the means by which 
he obtained possession of Strasbourg. A double louis 
d’or de France is supposed to speak ; but, as space 
is valuable in ‘N. & Q.,’ an extract from the book 
in the original would occupy too much. I will, 
therefore, give the facts related by the author in as 
few words as possible. He says that Louis XIV., 
being anxious to get possession of Strasbourg, en- 
trusted the negotiation for its surrender to France 
to his minister Louvois, who left Paris on horseback, 
accompanied by a single servant on whom he could 
rely, disguised as a horse-dealer. That upon arriv- 
ing within a few miles of Strasbourg the burgo- 
master met them in his carriage, into which 
Louvois got, and directed his servant to take their 
horses to the Croix Blanche and there pass him- 
self off as a horse-dealer. 

The burgomaster had taken the precaution to 
send his wife and children with all his servants 
into the country, except one man on whose 
discretion he could depend. In the course of the 
night the counsellors and other authorities, to 
whom the burgomaster had entrusted the secret 
of his negotiation, came to his house. So soon 
as they were all there Louvois explained to them 
the object of his visit, After stating how much 
Louis XIV. wished to obtain possession of Stras- 
bourg, he finished his speech by assuring them 
that if any thing went wrong he would ensure 
them all brilliant positions in France, and handed 
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to each of them a purse containing 50,000 livres, | P 


telling them at the same time, in a joking manner, 
that was only to prove to them how much his 
master would feel indebted to them if the negotia- 
tions were brought to a successful termination. 

They met again in conference, and at the fourth 
meeting it was arranged that the burgomaster 
should receive 400,000 livres and each of the other 
persons who were present 300,000 livres on the 
day on which the keys of the city should be 
delivered to the king and he should make his 
entry into Strasbourg. 

Louvois, having succeeded in his mission, left 
Strasbourg in the same manner as he had entered 
it, and the money was paid to the above-named 
persons in the morning of the day in October, 
1681, on which Louis XIV. made his entry into 
Strasbourg. Ratrs N. James. 


Cettic Noumerats.—I think the following 
which appeared in the Durham University Journal 
recently, deserves a quiet nook in ‘N. & Q.’:— 
Relics of Strathelyde. 
Srx,—While writing my late article on ‘ Relics of 
Strathclyde,’ I received from the Rev, T. Elwood a cop 
of Celtic numerals, obtained from Upper Weardale, whic 


it —— some of your readers to know, ing as 
they do a more local interest to the whole paper. 'y 
run :— 

1, Hyna. 11. Hynicle. 

2, Tyna, 12, Tynicle. 

3. Para, 13. Paricle. 

4, Pepra, 14, Pepricle. 

5. Pen. 15. Pump. 

6. Satta. 16. Hyna-pump. 

7. Natta. 17. Tyna-pump. 

8. Nutta. 18. Para-pump. 

9. Noricle 19. Pepra-pump. 

1 20. Feeba. 


0. Len. 
“Feeba” is, I believe, unique, and the whole score much 
corrupted through having been handed down orally for 
80 many centuries. Probably it was first planted among 
the neighbouring uplands by Celtic slaves. 

A curious fact connected with the Celtic numerals, 
which I omitted from my paper, is that Indians have 
been found in Maine, Connecticut, and Ohio who knew 
them, though also in a corrupted form. Their know- 

was probably obtained from early Welsh or English 
settlers, though an especial r bl between a Con- 
necticut score and those used in the Yorkshire dales point 
to a later origin in one case. 

While apologizing for trespassing so much on your 
space, I should be pleased to know more on this interest- 
ing subject from any one who is better informed than 
yours truly, Grorce H, Fropsnam. 


“Len” seems to me equally “unique” with 
‘* Feeba,” and the substitution of icle for it as un- 
accountable as the repetition of “pump” is con- 
sistent. Despite their antiquity and corruptness, 
these interesting numerals are singularly orderly. 


Perhaps Pror. Sxear or other philologists could 
throw additional light on them. J. B. 8. 
Manchester. 


Swatiows’ Nests coyrininc THE OveRFLOW 
or tae Nire.—In Ogilby’s ‘Fables of Alsop 


araphrased in Verse,’ 1651, quarto, in the sixtieth 
fable, ‘Of the Spider and Swallow,’ p. 54, occurs 
this passage :— 

The swallow saw And said thus with a smile 

I that gave Law to th’ overflowing Nile, 

And with huge Bulwarks did keep out his water, 
Though floods did batter A furlong wide, 

I with rang’d Nests kep'd out his Conquering tide : 

And is this Net To catch me set? 

Thou should’st thy Mesh, fond Spinster, first have tri'd. 
This fable, apparently one of Ogilby’s own, intro- 
duces the above statement on the authority of 
Pliny, who, in his ‘Natural History’ (x. 49), 
writes :— 

“In Agypti Heracleatico ostio molem continuatione 
nidorum evaganti Nilo inexpugnabilem opponaut [ hirun- 
dines } stadii fere unius spatio: quod humano opere per- 
fici non posset, In eadem juxta oppidum Copton insula 
est sacra Isidi, quam ne laceret amnis idem, muniunt 
opere, incipientibus vernis diebus, palea et stramento 
rostrum ejus firmantes, continuatis per triduum noctibus 
tanto labore, ut multas in opere emori constet. Eaque 
militia illis cum anno redit semper.” 

The same fact is differently described by Plutarch 
in his book ‘De Flaviis,’ under “ Nilus,” p. 1157, 
33 :— 

KaAdupevot. Tovtdvs Kata tiv avéBeav Tov 
NétAov, yeAldoves, 

‘ovat To Tporayopevopevov xeAwddviov 
éréxet TOD HdaTos Tov Kal ovdK 
ioropés OpdovAdAos év trois 

Is there any basis for the above statement of 
Pliny and Plutarch? Are there any other allusions 
to it? W. E. Bucxtey. 


‘Hymys Ancient anp Mopern.’—This com- 
prehensive title of a much-used book was antici- 
pated by Mr. F. W. Newman in ‘The Soul,’ 1849: 
** Hymns are in fact the truest links that bind 
ancient and modern souls in one” wy ed. 


1862, p. 132). C. B 


Lowestorr: Str. Roox’s Licut.—Among the 
records in ion of the vicar is a deed dated 
March 6, 1788, whereby the Rev. John Arrow, 
then vicar of Lowestoft, purchased of the Crown 
the yearly rent of 3s. 4d. due and payable by the 
incumbent for or in respect of a certain messu: 
or tenement and pig title of land called St. Rook’s 
Light at the price of 5/., from which outgoing the 
living is therefore discharged. W. Lovett. 

Cambridge. 


Martrsaew Arnoip.—Two numbers of ‘N. & Q’ 
have appeared since Mr. Matthew Arnold died, and 
his death is not noticed ineitherof them. Ought such 
a death, so fully described in the ordinary news- 
papers, to go without mention here ? 

On April 15, 1888, which was a Sunday, Mr. 
Arnold was staying with his wife near Liverpool, 
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at the house of his sister, Mrs. Cropper, and her 
husband. He went to church in the forenoon; in 
the afternoon he walked out with Mrs. Arnold, and 
during that walk the final and fatal access of heart 
disease came upon him. He did not, like Thackeray, 
struggle unaided with the last enemy. His wife 
was with him, a doctor was fortunately at hand, 
and indeed there seems to have been no struggle at 
all. He fell, and I believe he never spoke again. 

On Thursday, April 19, he was buried at Lale- 
ham, in Middlesex. It was his father’s first curacy, 
and he was born there in 1822. 

Such is a meagre outline of the facts. Of 
criticism, of the attempts made by smaller men to 
appraise a great man and assess his probable fame, 

re has been more than enough during this fort- 
night ; and those who sting and those who sing 
have had their fillip and their fling. ‘‘Others abide 
our question ; thou art free,” he said of Shakespeare. 
But the poet of ‘ Thyrsis,’ of ‘Sohrab and Rustum,’ 
may abide it confidently, and with that lofty and 
kindly serenity which distinguished his living dis- 


course. 

“Tell So-and-so,” he said to me, when I last 
had the honour of meeting him, “that I am read- 
ao book of his again aloud to my family. 
Tell him how greatly I admire his characters, and 
that I wish he would use less metaphor in his de- 
scriptions.” The praise was just and was genial ; 
the measure of it too was just, and was gently 
stinted. A. J. M. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Capture or SpanisH have had a 
cutting sent me containing an account of “Spanish 
galleons” captured by English naval captains in 
the years 1743-5. Amongst others the capture of 
the Conception is alluded to, a vessel with 200,000/. 
on board, besides diamonds and precious stones. 
This ship was taken by my great-great-grandfather, 
Admiral Sir Thomas Frankland. In this house 
here we have an exquisitely made model of this 
vessel, with every bolt and block complete, as well 
as some jewellery taken from her. The cutting I 
allude to is from Cassell’s Saturday Journal, and 
the writer says he takes the details from a con- 
temporary account. Could any of your readers 
very kindly assist me to obtain any details of this 
vessel and its capture, as it is said to have been 
one of the richest prizes ever taken ? 

Ratra Payne GALiwey. 

Thirkleby Park, Thirsk. 


Sir R. Iveris.—I want to know if Sir R. Inglis 
belonged to the Inglis family once living in Jamaica 
or elsewhere in the West Indies, I will thank any 


contributor to ‘ N. & Q.’ for any information of Sir 
ae life, titles, and family. E. P. 


Queen Evizapera.—Can any of your readers 
kindly inform me whether any historian has 
authenticated the story that Queen Elizabeth, 
when dying, exclaimed, “A million of money for 
a moment of time” ? W. W. 


Netson’s Fonerat Car.—Is it known whether 
Nelson’s funeral car, or any portion of it, is in 
existence ? M. 

[See 2" S, viii, 380, 538, 


Hore Cottecrion or Dotca Parintixes.— 
Can any one inform me where the above, formerly 
at 23, Belgrave Square, now is collected ? 

A. G. Wrnan. 

Junior United Service Club. 

[It is difficult to say what Hope collection is meant. 
Mr. H. Hope’s pictures were sold c, 1816-18; Mr. W. H. 
Hope’s in 1849. The Depedene collection, Mrs. Hope's, 
is still there, and many of the pictures have been lately 
at the Academy Winter Exhibitions. This is the col- 
lection formerly in Duchess Street, Portland Place. 
Some portions of it may have rested fora time in Bel- 
grave Square. } 


‘Reminiscences OF A Scottish GENTLEMAN.’ 
—On the last page of this book, so well described 
by Mr. E. Axon (6" §S. xi. 286), the author says: 

“Tf that which I have related meets with approval, 
I will proceed forward, and resume the relation of 
interesting public events, and much connected with my 
personal comfort and experience during my subsequent 
residence of twenty-four years in Scotland.” 

Was this promise ever fulfilled? If so, under 
what title is the subsequent narration published ? 
I have an interest in the book, being acquainted 
with a great-grandson of the Capt. Gourlay who is 
referred to in several interesting passages. 

BERT F, GARDINER. 


Rererence Wantep.—Can any one tell me 
where there is a passage in the Fathers which 
may be translated thus: “ Every Christian every 
Lord’s Day ought to receive the Lord’s Sapper ” ? 
Is it St. Ambrose ? W. S. Laca-Szyrma. 

Newlyn Vicarage. 


Syeap.—I read the other day, but I cannot say 
where, that the word is used in some parts of 
England for a reaping-hook. Is this so; and, if 
so, in what locality? I see that in Bailey’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ snead (with the alternative form sneath) 
is given as the name of a handle of a scythe. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

[* Sneed, snead, sneath, the handle of a scythe ” (Hal- 
liwell).} 


Tae Nite Rats or Frogs.—Jer. 
Taylor says of certain people, he | sin not by 
direct election ; their actions criminal are but like 
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the slime of Nilus, leaving rats half formed ” (‘ Life 
of Christ,’ pt. i. sect. ix. § 11, ‘ Works,’ Edin., 
vol. ii. p. 211). Baxter also has, “ Nor shall men 
turn preachers, as the river Nilus breeds frogs 
(saith Herodotus), when one half moveth before 
the other is made, and while it is yet but plain 
mud ” (‘The Saints’ Everlasting Rest,’ bk. ii. pret. 
ad fin., 4to., p. 183). What is the original autho- 
rity for these statements ? Ep. MarsHat1, 


_Sympsow.—Can any of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
give me any information about the Mr. Sympson, 
of Gainsborough, who assisted Mr. Seward (of 
E ram), afterwards Prebendary of Lichfield, in his 

tion of Beaumont and Fletcher in 1750? 
E. Manset Syrmpson. 

Lincoln. 


Liypav Rorrix.—The Counts of Lindau 
and Ruppin were vassals of the Electors of Bran- 
denburg in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries. Can any one give me detailed informa- 
tion with regard to them ? H. R. J. 


Corron’s ‘Montaionx.’—Who made the amend- 
ments and improvements of “‘ The Essays of 
Michael de Montaigne, translated into English 
{by Charles Cotton], with very considerable 
Amendments and Improvements from the most 
accurate French edition of Peter Caste. Ninth 
edition. London, 1811,” 3 vols, 8vo.? The 
preface to Hazlitt’s ‘Montaigne’ says that this 
edition is a reimpression of that of London, 1776. 


University Library, Ithaca, N.Y. ne 


Tenementat Brivors.—I want to make a 
collection of the names of bridges on which tene- 
ments of any kind have been built. I know only 
of three such bridges. 

1. Old London Bridge, with its shops and houses; 
every one has heard about it. See ‘Old and New 
London,’ ii. 15; vi. 11, 13. 

2. Wakefield Bridge, over the Calder, on the 
east side of which stands St. Mary’s Chantrey, 
believed to have been originally built in the reign of 
Edward III. Its (the chantrey’s) interna: dimen- 
sions are forty-one feet by seventeen feet. It was 
restored in 1847, at a cost of 3,0001., but unfor- 
tunately with a very perishable stone. 

3. Newcastle Old Bridge, over the Tyne, was 
inhabited, or had dwellings surmounting its arches. 
Built some time in the thirteenth century, this 
bridge was destroyed by a flood in the year 1771. 

I shall be glad of information from any corre- 
spondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ Hersert Harpy. 


Rosert Suorrrerp.—I should be glad to 
obtain information concerning Robert Shortreed, 
of Jedburgh, Sheriff-substitute of Roxburghshire, 
the friend of Sir Walter Scott, and “ his companion 
in many a long ride among the hills in quest of old 


ballads” (see Lockhart’s ‘Life of Scott’). What 
was his parentage? Whom did he ? And 
what other children had he besides John Elliot 
Shortreed (mentioned Lockhart, i. 195, note) ? 


J. V. Gaecory. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


TrawsLaTions From Frertac.—Dr. Gustav 
Freytag, the eminent German author, writes me 
that Mrs. Malcolm translated and published, a 
number of years ago, some of his works, among 
others, ‘Bilder aus Deutscher Vergangenheit.’ 
Can you or any of your readers give me the names 
or titles under which these translations appeared, 
and who was the publisher ? B. Fernow. 


Wesrmortanp anp Ovmpertanp WILis.— 
Would any of your readers kindly inform me if 
there are any other places besides York where the 
Westmorland and Cumberland wills prior to about 
1566 are deposited ? TRENT. 


Historic Caronotocy.—Is there any book 
which gives the facts of the history of England 
arranged in chronological sequence, in tabular 
form, withoutcomment? Foreign literature is rich 
in such compilations ; hardly a European state or 
province is to be found without one or more book 
of this sort. I know of none relating to the his- 
tory of this country, except little things of meagre 
dimensions, intended as school-books, or instru- 
ments to be used in the of cramming. I 
desire almost daily to consult a work of this kind, 
and shall be driven to the making of one for 
myself if I cannot find the work already done to 
my hand. ASTARTE. 

Blair’s ‘ Chronol | Tables’ a short way in the 
anton and Wades British Hbtery 
Arranged ’ (Effingham Wilson) may be consulted.] 


Bert.—About a fortnight ago the bell 
of my bedroom rang so violently between one and 
two o'clock in the morning as to awaken the whole 
household except myself. No one had rung the 
bell, and there are no rats in the house, so the 
cause of the ringing cannot be explained. A 
Scotch young lady told me next morning that it 
was a certain sign of a death in the house, and 
adduced instances in her own family in proof. I 
never heard of any such superstition, or of 
death bell, except in Mickle’s poem of ‘Cumnor 
Hall,’ one stanza of which begins,— 

The death bell thrice was heard to ring, 

An aérial voice was heard to call. 
I supposed the bell to be aérial, like the voice, 
and the belief as forgotten as Mickle’s poetry. 
Have any of your readers met with this super- 
stition ? A SExaGENARIAN. 


Cuoryens.—In a naval account of taking in 
the “small sails” during a gale, in Sturmy’s 
Mariner’s Magazine, 1669, occurs, “ In the Sprit- 
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sail, and Misne Top-sail, let go the Sheets, hale 
from the Cholyens, cast off Top-gallant Bowlings.” 


Otiver Goipsmita.—I saw, in a life of Gold- 
smith, that he claimed connexion with the Cromwell 
family through his mother, and also with General 
Wolfe of Quebec, whom he terms “cousin.” How 
is the relationship to General Wolfe proved ? 

B. F. Scaruerr. 


Epwarps Famity.—Information required anent 
names, dates of marriage, and death of the four 
sisters of Thomas Edwards, of Turrick, co. Bucks, 
the well-known author of the ‘ Canons of Criticism,’ 
who died Jan, 3, 1757. They are said to have pre- 
deceased him, A few particulars of the parentage, 
date of birth, &c., of the said Thomas Edwards 
would be acceptable. Danizet Hipwetu. 

34, Myddelton Square, W.C. 


Cavenpisn Tosacco.—I should be glad of a 
quotation for this before 1867. Is anything 
definitely known as to the name ? nd direct. ) 

J. A. Morray. 

The Scriptorium, Oxford. 


AuTHors oF Quorations WanTEeD.— 
Behold, we live through all things— 
Fever, thirst, all pain and misery. 
Life inflicts its worst on soul and body, 
Yet we cannot die ! A, L. 


Replies. 


HAMPTON POYLE, CO, OXFORD. 
(7 S. v. 269.) 

The little parish of Hampton Poyle, near Wood- 
stock, takes its distinctive designation from the 
family of Poyle. According to Skelton’s ‘ Oxford- 
shire, in 1247 the then lord, Stephen de Hampton, 
died, and his daughter Alice having married Walter 
de Poyle, the manor was carried into that family, 
and assumed its name. The little church formerly 
exhibited several memorials of the Poyles, and still, 
I believe (it is forty years since I visited the place), 
contains a brass to John Poyle, “armiger,” who 
died October 31, 1424, and his wife Elizabeth. 
In Antony 4 Wood's days the arms of Banastre 
(Cheequy argent and sable, impaling Poyle, Argent, 
a saltire gules within a bordure sable bezanty) 
were to be seen in a north chancel window ; and, 
unless modern restorations have destroyed them, 
the same impaled coat, and that of Poyle alone, 
appear on shields borne by angels at the two ex- 
tremities of a very rich ogee monumental recess 
in the north aisle. There are (or were) two muti- 
lated stone effigies of a knight and of a lady, which, 
after a long ex in the churchyard, were 


brought back to the church, and placed in the 
south aisle, The knight’s effigy may probably re- 


present Walter de Poyle, the first lord of the name, 
temp. Edward I, The costume of the lady indicates 
alater date. The effigy has been identified—whether 
correctly or not I cannot say—with that of Catherine 
Rede, the widow of Sir Edmund Rede, died 1489, 
the manor having passed from the Poyles to the 
Redes between 1420 and 1466. Ina very carefully 
compiled history of the parish, given in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for June, 1806 (vol. Ixxvi. part i. 
pp. 524-528), with the signature H. E., it is stated 
that Hampton Poyle, before its acquisition by the 
Poyle family, was known as “Hampton by Gosford 
Bridge” (Hampton ad pontem de Goseford). It 
was also called “‘ Hampton Magna,” to distinguish 
it, small as it now is and ever must have been, from 
the still smaller contiguous parish of Hampton Gay, 
or “Hampton Parva,” which took its name from 
the family of Gait. Sir Stephen de Gait appears 
as lord in Stephen’s time; and in the same reign 
(1140) Sir Robert de Gait gave the church to 
Oseney Abbey. The Rev. Thomas Hindes rebuilt 
Hampton Gay Church in 1767, in the plainest 
style of that non-architectural age. The fine 
Jacobean manor house was destroyed by fire a few 
months since. Epmunp VENABLES, 


In the Herald and Genealogist, edited by the 
late J. Gough Nichols, vols. i. and iii., is an elabo- 
rate account of the descent: of the manor and ad- 
vowson of Hampton Poyle, one down to the 
conveyance of the manor in fee to Arthur Annesley, 
Earl of Anglesey, in 1718, in the possession of 
whose representative, the present Viscount Valentia, 
the manor still remains. 

A few notices of the early possessors of the 
manor occur in Kennett’s ‘ Parochial Antiquities’; 
and a concise history of the parish, with a list of 
the rectors and patrons of the advowson, is printed 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1806, pp. 525 and 
809. 
From these sources we learn that this parish 
was called Hantone in the Domesday Survey. Its 
first distinguishing adjunct, temp. Hen. IL., arose 
from its relative situation to Gosford Bridge, in the 
parish of Kidlington, viz., “‘ Hampton ad Pontem 
de Goseford ” (Lincoln registers) ; and it was called 
and known as Hampton-ad-Pontem as late as 1303. 
In 1298 it was styled Hampton-Stephani and 
Hamptone-Stevene, probably from its possessors, 
Stephen de Hampton (1190-1216) and Stephen de 
Hampton (1246-1252). The latter left an only 
danghter Alice, who in 1267 was found to be his 
nearest heir, of the age of fifteen years, and wife of 
Walter de la Puyle or Poyle. Thus the manor and 
advowson passed into the possession of that family, 
and thence arose the designation of Hampton 
Poyle, by which the parish has ever since been 
known and called. Regarding this Walter de la 
Poyle, it is stated in the roll for summoning the 
barons, knights, and others to the expedition, in 
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1277, against Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, that he 
was “de familia Comitis Cornubiw” (Cotton MSS., 
Claudius, C ii. fol. 34). Coupling this statement 
with the fact that on his shield he bore Argent, a 
saltire gules within a bordure of Cornwall, viz., 
Sable, bezantée, we may reasonably infer that he 
was of the blood and lineage of Richard, King of 
the Romans and Earl of Cornwall. 

The severance of the advowson from the manor 
of Hampton Poyle did not take place before 1660, 
in which year Sir Robert Croke presented William 
Shipner to the living. In 1693 the provost and 
scholars of Queen’s College, Oxford, presented to 
the living. The first time the rectories of Hampton- 
Poyle and South Weston were actually united 
was when Queen’s College presented John Hunter 
to the rectory of Hampton Poyle in 1728. 

B. W. Greenriecp. 

Southampton. 


In reply to the Rev. J. Picxrorp, I would 
inform him that among some old and unimportant 
documents, still in my possession, relating to the 
estate of Ockwells, co. Berks, which was formerly 
for more than a century owned by my ancestors, I 
have come across the post-nuptial settlement, dated 
6 James I. (1608), of Sir John Norreis, of Haywood, 
Berks, Knt., and Dame Margery his wife, in which 
the names of Sir Henry Nevill, of Pillingbere, 
within the parish of Waltham St. Lawrence, in 
the said county of Berks, Knt., and Richard 
Powll, of Shottesbrooke, in the same county, Esq., 
appear as trustees. This would show that there 
was one, if not more, branches of the family of 
Powll, or Powel, residing at that time in that or 
the adjacent neighbourhood, one of which might 
also have been seated in, or migrated to the 
adjoining county of Oxford, and given its name to 
the parish about which Mr. Picxrorp inquires. 

Curiously enough, I have also discovered another 
old deed, dated 33 Elizabeth (1591), being the 
assignment of grant of Her Majesty’s manor of 
Poyle, co. Middlesex, by the description of “ All 
that the scyte of Her Mannor of Poyle in the 
Parishe of Stanwell in the Countye of Middx. & 
all gardens, &c., paccell of the Mannor of Stanwell, 
late parcell of the lands and possessions of the late 
Lord Windsor exchanged.” Whether this manor 
had any connexion with the Poyle Mills, mentioned 
by Mr. Pickrorp as being in the adjoining county 
of Bucks, or with the Hampton-Poyle in question, 
or whether the origin of the names of all three 
places was identical, I must leave to some of your 
readers more learned on the subject than myself to 
determine. H. ©. F. 


Tom-cat (7" 8. v. 268, 309).—My thanks 
are due to the many correspondents who have 
taken up my query as to this appellation, al- 
though I wish that their efforts had been directed 
to supply my actual want. I have, however, 


found Tom cat in Dickens (‘ Nich. Nickleby,’ 
ch, xii.) 1839 ; and Dr. may 
uite right in her impression of having known it 

clase 1816. My esteemed correspondent, and friend 
of the ‘ Dictionary,’ the Rev. W. OC. Boulter, has, in 
& private communication, tracked Tom, I think, to 
his source. In 1760 there was published the first 
edition of ‘The Life and Adventures of a Cat,’ an 
anonymous work which became very pular. The 
hero was, in the language of that day, a “ram-cat,” 
whose proper name was Tom, and who figures 
throughout the work as “ Tom the Cat,” just as an 
earlier relative figures in Caxton’s translation of 
* Reynard the Fox’ as “ Tybert the Catte.” From 
this well-known story Tom became naturally a 
eneral allusive name for a male cat: so we find it 
in Huddesford’s ‘ Salmagundi,’ 1791 

Cats in each clime and latitude that dwell, 

Brown, sable, sandy, grey, and tortoiseshell, 

Of titles obsolete, or yet in use, 

Tom, Tybert, Roger, Rutterkin, or Puss. 
Hence the nineteenth century Tom cat, tom-cat, 
after the origin was forgotten. The name is thus 
one of the same class as Reynard itself. To the 
end of my inquiry the Editor of ‘N. & Q.’ tacked 
on the query, “Is a gib-cat a tom-cat?” The answer 
is: Gib-cat is, at this moment, the ordinary name 
in Scotland and in the north of England, where, 
however, tom-cat is expelling it from “fine” 
speech: and it was formerly the ordinary name in 
England also. Its history is quite parallel to that 
of Tom cat; that is, Gib, Gibbe= Gilbert, was 
originally an individual name, which was in some 
way, like Tybert and Tom, appropriated to the 
cat, and which in course of time attached itself to 
he-cats, “ boar-cats,” or “ ram-cats,” universally, as 
a sex-distinction. In the former stage we find it 
in the ‘ Romaunt of the Rose,’ ]. 6207:— 
Gibbe our cat, That awaiteth mice and rattes to killen. 


As well as in Skelton, ‘Lament for Philip Sparrow,’ 
22 :— 


To call Phylyp agayne 
Whom Gyb our cat hath slayne. 


In the later use I have it from the sixteenth cen- 
tury, in Shakspere and a long series of later 
writers. I do not know whence commentators got 
the notion of connecting gib with “ castrate”; no 
such sense of gid, either as verb, adjective, or sub- 
stantive, has come under my observation. More- 
over, it certainly does not explain Shakspere’s use, 
as Grose long ago pointed out. 


J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


In ‘ The Life and Adventures of a Cat,’ London, 
printed for Willoughby Mynors, in Middle-Row, 
Holborn, 1760, the hero is called throughout “Tom 
the Cat.” I have submitted this to Dr. Murray, 
who inclines to think that Tom was thus a proper 
name, like Bruin, Renard, &c., and that this story 
may have been the means of making it common. In 
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Huddesford’s delightfal ‘ Monody on the Death of 
Dick, an Academical Cat’ (‘Salmagundi,’ 1791) he 
makes mention 

Of titles obsolete, or yet in use, 

Tom, Tybert, Roger, Rutterkin, or Puss. 
When Tom the Cat’s masculine condition has to be 
asserted he is described as a ram-cat (p18 

Ram-cat is older than Peter. Smollett uses the 
word in his translation of ‘Gil Blas,’ “They brought 
me a ragout made of ram-cat ” (vol. i. ch. vii.). 
Epwarp H. M.A. 


I have never heard gib-cat, which Grose gives as 
a northern name for a he-cat. Tib-cat is commonly 
used hereabouts—I was always under the impres- 
sion for a female cat. A friend, whom I asked, 
informs me, however, that they applied the name 
to their cat, and it is a male. R. B. 
South Shields, 


Dr. Cuance has told us his age, and so, with- 
out taking a liberty, I may say that in the year 
before his birth, namely, in 1825, there appeared 
in ‘The Universal Songster’ a song, mixed with 

tter, entitled ‘ The Tortoiseshell Tom-cat.’ That 

ib was a much earlier name than Tom is proved 
by Skelton’s lament for Philip Sparrow, whom 
**Gybbe our cat hath slaine.” J. Dixon. 


I have frequently quoted in these columns from 
a Lat.-Eng. and Eng.-Lat. dictionary, entitled 
‘Lingue Romane Dictionarium Luculentum 
Novum,’ published at Cambridge in 1693, ‘‘ Com- 
ted and Improved from the several works of 
tephens, Cooper, Gouldman, Holyoke, Dr. Little- 
ton, a Large Manuscript, in three volumes, of Mr. 
John Milton, &c.” This work has,—“ A cat. Felis, 
catus, elurus. A gib-cat. Felis mas.” May I ask 
whether it is a rare work? It is not known to Dr. 
Morray. Herrick sings of his “ Hagg”:— 
In a dirtie haire-lace, 
She leads on a brace 
Of black-boare cats to attend her. 
* Works’ (Reeves & Turner, 1859), p. 479. 
B. 


Bailey’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 1775, gives, “ Gib Cat, an 
old Cat”; and also under “C,” “A Gib Cat, a Boar 
Cat.” The male and female cat have been, at least 
during this century, in Durham county, commonly 
called Tom and Queen. In Wolcot’s ‘ Peter’s Pen- 
sion,’ vol. i. p. 430, in ‘ Works’ (London, 1809), 
the line which Mr. Apperson quotes, showing 
ram-cat, is thus rendered :— 

Clapping their dead ram ca/s in holy ground: 
Thave always thought “Peter Pindar” was referring 
here to cats in the sense of “as ram as a fox,” and 
not specially to the male cat. R. E. N. 

Bishopwearmouth. 


“PROVED TO THE VERY HILT” (7 §, vy, 228, 
312).—I dare say that some of the readers of 


‘N. & have noticed, along with me, an amusi 
error at p. 312. A hymn often quoted by O'Connell 
runs thus :— 

On our side is virtue and Erin, 

On theirs is the passion and guilt. 
The facetious compositor has printed “ parson ” for 
passion, and the result is a satire which 1 hope is 
not deserved. E, Watrorp, M.A, 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


I cannot believe that this “‘ appears to be an in- 
apt and false rendering of lines used by Feargus 
O'Connor,” for the reason that it is too inapt and 
false. All the likeness is that the lines of O’Connor 
contain the words “ flesh every sword to the hilt,” 
a not uncommon phrase. Neither is it as used “an 
infelicitous and an inappropriate metaphor,” but a 
very happy one. As the argument—like a pro- 
blem or theorem in Euclid—is without flaw through- 
out, and may be relied on to settle the question, 
so a sword thoroughly proved or tested by a recog- 
nized authority can—or, alas! as recent events have 
shown, ought to—be well tempered and without 
flaw, and therefore to be relied on in fight. True 
Ferrarese or other Foxes were weapons of this kind. 
Mr. Rasoye has misunderstood the word proved. 

Br. NicHotson. 

[ We have communicated with Mz, Rasone, the writer 
of the reply, and he informs us that he gave the quota- 
tion, after forty-nine years, from memory; but he has re- 
ferred to the Northern Star of May 18, 1839, Feargus 
O'Connor's own paper, and the line there is given— 

On theirs is the parson and guilt, 
Daniel O'Connell may have used the word Sazon—not 
passion, as suggested by Mn, WatvorD, It is on record 
that Feargus O'Connor used the word parson, as stated in 
the reply. A communication couched in almost the 
same words as those of Mr. WatrorpD, and apparently 
from the same source, has been inserted in an evening 
journal, and copied into other newspapers. Mz. Wat- 
FORD has, however, discovered a mare’s nest, and is 
responsible for the word “ passion ’—the only mistake 
that has been made. C. states that the lines— 

On our side are virtue and Erin, 

On theirs are the Saxon and guilt— 
are by Moore; and adds, “ Surely the expression ‘to the 
hilt’ is older than either Moore or O'Connor !”] 


THEE,” &c. (7" S. v. 300).—These 
lines were written by the Rev. John Moultrie, of 
Rugby. They were first published in one of the 
annuals, ‘ Literary Souvenir,’ but afterwards in- 
cluded in the two volumes, containing all his 
poems, including ‘Godiva,’ which originally ap- 

in the Etonian, but was not reprinted 
during his life. He was a frequent contributor to’ 
the Etonian as G. M. The two volumes contain 
many poems of the highest order, and are not 
nearly so well known as they deserve to * 
TE, 


Fillongley. 
Sr. Sopnia (7" S. iv. 328, 371, 436; v. 35, 51, 


290, 334).—Perhaps I ought, however reluctantly, 
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to say one more word about this. J. ©. J. pro- 
fesses to speak in the name of the readers of 
*N. & Q.” Ido not know his authority, so I only 
feel called upon to express to him personally my 
regret that he should have been annoyed. I may, 
however, remind him that there is a good deal of 
human nature in man, and that when you receive 
the lie direct, from Turkish or other authorities, 
you are apt to resent it, and to try and find out on 
the spot how far you may have deserved that 
affront, 

As to the alleged crucifix, which J. C. J. stigma- 
tizes with a note of admiration between brackets, 
I can only say that it may indeed be absurd to sup- 
pose that the Turks, those thoroughgoing Puritans, 
would have allowed such an object to remain, but 
ad allegation was really made in error by my 

riend. 

The word “ basilica” was used by me loosely and 
inaccurately, but not, perhaps, with such a savour 
of ignorance as that which is suggested forit. I 
am aware that St. Sophia is still de jure, and always 
has been, a Christian church and cathedral. But 
I have not professed to know anything about the 
building, except what can be learnt at second hand. 
When I have seen it, and not till then, it may be 
proper to return to a subject which is evidently 
exasperating to the Western mind. A. J. M. 


Tue Particte “pe” 1x Proper Names (7* §, 
v. 327).—Except after a full stop, de is right with 
a small letter. D. 


Rivicute or 8. v. 189).—Accept- 
ing Dr. Johnson as “an eminent English poet ” on 
the strength of his ‘London,’ I would ask what 
authority is there for fathering upon him the 
paternity of the definition of an angler as “a fool 
at the one end and a worm at the other”? I have 
searched diligently, but have failed to trace the 
source of this quotation to our “great lexico- 
gtapher.” Curssert Bene. 

There is the epigram, 

A rod and line beside a murmuring brook, 

Here sits a ninny, and there hangs a hook, 
given in 6" §. iii. 87 in its prose form, “a stick 
and a string, a worm at one end and a fool at the 
other,” as commonly, though without foundation, 
attributed to Swift or Johnson, and traced by Mr. 
Pivxertoy, in 3° §. x. 472, to a French writer, 
Guyet, of the seventeenth century, who quotes it 
as an old saying. W. E. Bocktey. 


R. W. Buss, Artist (7 S. v. 141, 249).—When 
I complained that scant justice had been done to 
R. W. Buss at the hands of writers and compilers 
of biographical dictionaries, I had not seen Mr. 
Graham Everitt’s handsome illustrated volume, 
‘English Oaricaturists and Graphic Humourists 
of the Nineteenth Century’ (Swan i 


of this work (363-6) are devoted to R. W. Buss, 
and reference is therein made to the communica- 
tion to this journal, April 24, 1875, by his son, the 
Rev. Atrrep G. Buss, Curnsert Bepe. 


Mar or Kent §. v. 148, 212, 338).— Will 
Mr. Grirrixnoore be pleased to replace his hat, 
and accept my spologies for having formed too hasty 
a conclusion? I owe them to the Editor also. My 
note (made many years since) of the letter bears 
the date of 1534, which I see now must be a mere 
conjecture, and is not, as I supposed it, on authority. 
I am sorry for the blunder. HERMENTRUDE. 


OCreature=[Mear or] Drink (7" §. iv. 7, 
257, 334).—This use of the word “ creature” is not 
& mere vulgarity or local slang, and seems to be 
much more ancient than the examples quoted by 
your three correspondents. It appears from the 
chapter “The Holy Loaf,” in the late Rev. Dr. 
Rock’s ‘Church of Our Fathers’ (vol. i. p. 138), 
that it is a distinction from the Eucharistic ele- 
ments, which were “‘not a creature,” &. Dr. 
Rock quotes an example of this use from the code 
published by Thorpe as the ‘Pcenitentiale Theo- 
dori.’ Tuomas K 
Wynfrid, Clevedon. 

Anecpore or Dr. Frayxuin (7™ iv. 427; 
vy. 57).—It is a pity that when correcting Mr. 
Pror. J. D. Burier, of 
Madison, Wisconsin, did not give the readers of 
*N. & Q.’ the correct version of the story of the 
hatter, instead of wasting words in his fling at the 
benighted “‘ Britishers.” Pror. Burier is under 
the delusion that the “ phrase,” “declaration of 
American independence” is “ so repulsive to British 
ears” as to “ make them deaf to every detail con- 
cerning it”! Ifhe imagines that on every “glorious 
Fourth” the Britishers go about with downcast 
looks, sighing and groaning, or, arraying themselves 
in sackcloth, they squat down in ashes, he is simply 
living in a fool’s paradise. The English in England 
do not care a handfull of ‘‘ shucks” about the 
‘*glorious Fourth.” They are aware that Americans 
in Liverpool, Manchaster, and London “ greatly 
daring, dine,” with “ the stars and stripes” floati 
over the hotel selected for their conviviality, 
they (the “Britishers”) have not the slightest 
objection to their Yankee cousins having “a good 
time”; but the “‘ glorious Fourth” is of about as 
much interest to them as would be a celebration of 
the introduction of Howe’s sewing machine. Iam 
far from approving of English indifference to events, 

t or present, more or less affecting their own 
istory and their country’s future; I am only stat- 
ing a fact. There is a section of the English who do 
take an interest in the Declaration of Ind dence, 
because of its annual celebration—the English in the 
States, who have cause to wish themselves “ deaf” 
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when the ~ Fourth” returns. The said 
“Fourth ” is by far the longest day in the calendar. 
It begins about June 27 and terminates some time 
on July 5. Night by night, any intervening 
Sunday excepted, may be heard the ‘‘ dropping 
fire” of the “ outposts,” prophetic of what is at 
hand. At dusk on July 3 things begin to grow 
warm, though only as a rehearsal—or should I say a 
reconnaissance? Toward midnight the stern man- 
date of elder America compels young America to 
seek his troubled couch; but the junior lies with 
one leg out of bed, and sleeps with one eye open. 
About half-past one he begins to grow restless, 
Within half an hour—unless under severe domestic 
control—he is up, dressed, “his soul in arms and 
eager for the fray.” At2 a.m. the row” begins: 
fizz, bang, crash, smash! No more sleep. The 
just have no better time than the unjust. This 
goes on all day until the evening, when a veritable 
feu @enfer (as they said at Sebastopol) either 
deafens or makes one wish to be “ deaf.” At last, 
young America’s ammunition and physical endur- 
ance being both exhausted, the “glorious Fourth” 
terminates some time on the morning of the fifth. 
The English in the States cannot, if they would, 
turn a “deaf” ear to the celebration of the 
Declaration of Independence. The Americans 
themselves, who can get away, flee to the White 
Mountains, the Adirondacs, the St. Lawrence, or the 
wilds of Canada. Most blessed are they who find 
themselves speeding on the Atlantic towards Europe, 
“ far, far away ” from the dust and din, the orations 
and explosions of the “ glorious Fourth.” 

But revenons & nos moutons. Let us return to 
Dr. Franklin and his hatter. Mr. Hatiiwe.- 
Puituiprs was certainly mistaken in supposing 
the story to be an unprinted novelty. I read it 
many years ago, more than once, and it has been 
familiar to me not less than fifty years. It was 
the kind of story that found frequent repetition in 
old Radicial publications (1815-1835), and, I 
think, in Chartist publications of more recent 
date. I doubt the correctness of Mr. Hatiiwett- 
PuI.uirPs’s version, which represents Franklin as 
applied to, and writing the inscription for the 
hatter, and concluding by representing Franklin 
as saying “‘he would never write anything 
else again that was subject to other people’s re- 
vision.” 

I do not possess the ‘ Works’ of Jefferson, nor 
Franklin’s writings, and, unfortunately, the libraries 
in Boston are for me, practically, almost as distant 
asifin Timbuctoo. The subjoined version is from 
and Times of Benjamin Franklin’ 

, vol. ii. p. 127, apparently taken from 
Jefferson’s Works. 

The Declaration of Independence, drawn up by 
Thomas Jefferson, was under discussion in the 
Revolutionary Congress, and was being subjected to 
& good deal of criticism, considered superfluous by, 


and therefore irritating to the framer of the docu- 
ment, It is Jefferson who tells the story :— 

“TI was sitting by Dr. Franklin, who perceived that I 
was not insensible to these mutilations. 

“*T have made it a rule,’ said he, ‘whenever in my 
power, to avoid becoming the draftsman of papers to be 
reviewed by a public body. I took my lesson from an 
incident which I will relate to you when I was a journey- 
man printer, One of my companions, an apprenticed 
batter, having served out his time, was about to open 
shop for himself. His first concern was to have a hand- 
some signboard, with a proper inscription. He com 
it in these words, John Thompson, Hatter, makes and sells 
Hats for ready money, with a figure of a hat subjoined, 
But he thought he would submit it to his friends for 
their amendments. The first he showed it to thought 
the word hatter tautologous, b followed by the 
words makes hats, which showed he wasa hatter. 1t was 
struck out, The next observed that the word makes 
might as well be omitted, because his customers would 
not care who made the hats; if good and to their mind 
they would buy, by whomsoever made, He struck it out, 
A third said he thought the words for ready money were 
useless, as it was not the custom of the place to sell on 
credit, Every one who purchased expected to pay. 
They were parted with, and the inscription now st 
John Thompson sells hats, “ Sells hats!” says his next 
friend ; “ why nobody will expect you to give them away, 
What, then, is the use of that word!” It was stricken out, 
and Aats followed, the rather as there was one painted on 
the board. So his inscription was reduced ultimately to 
John Thompson, with the figure of a hat subjoined.’ 

It does not appear from the above that Franklin 
‘spoke up in meeting” with a view to influence 
the debate ; but rather that he addressed himself 
sotto voce to Jefferson, sitting next to him. It 
will be observed that Franklin is represented as 
saying that the inscription was written not by 
himself, but by the young hatter, and speaks of the 
incident as having occurred within his experience. 
This looks “matter of fact,” though it may be as well 
to remember that if the signboard and John Thomp- 
son were equally mythical, the character of the 
debate going on might have suggested the anecdote 
to the ready mother-wit of Uncle Benjamin, so pro- 
lific in good stories. Gero. Junttan Harvey. 

Cambridge, Mass., U.S. 

I should like to enter a humble protest against 
Pror. Butier’s statement that ‘‘the declaration 
of American independence” is ‘‘a phrase as re- 

lsive to British ears as Waterloo to French.” If 

r. Burier thinks that this is true, he is vastly 
mistaken ; such petty feeling is, I should think, 
exceedingly rare in this country—if, indeed, it exists 
at all, which I doubt. Were it existent, however, 
the introduction of such an allusion to it as that 
which I have quoted above would be, in my 
opinion, even more infelicitous than it is in the 
peacefal columns of ‘ N. & Q.,’ never intended for 
the expression of political opinions, and still less 
for political gibes. Jutian MarsHALL. 


‘Greater Lonpon’ (7" §. iv. 407, 454; 
v. 14, 56, 297).—There is one word in Mr. 
Watrorp’s recent communication to which I 
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am bound to take exception. He charac- 
terizes my assertion as “‘ gratuitous.” If this 
means made at haphazard, without due inquiry, 
the reverse is the case. As I said in my first note 
on the subject, the late Vicar of Ealing told me 
lage my that Serjeant Maynard was not buried 
the church, as Mr. Watrorp (p. 21) states. 
The reverend gentleman was not only well ac- 
quainted with the registers, some of the more 
interesting entries of which he published, but took 
the leading part in getting the old church replaced 
by the new. Knowing, as he must have done, 
every stone of both fabrics, I think he may be 
considered as a good authority in a question like 
this. H. Devevinenr. 


Hussar Petisse (7" §. v. 287)—The Hussar 
pelisse (which is part of the Hungarian national 
costume) was worn many centuries before Waterloo. 
It is believed to have been originally a rough 
sheepskin jacket, which, when not required for 
warmth, was thrown over the wearer’s left shoulder. 
It has long been, and still is, worn by the Hun- 
garian nobles in full dress, being made of cloth or 
velvet, and always lined with fur and braided, it 
being difficult to cut buttonholes in a fur-lined 
coat. A Hungarian noble in full dress is figured 
in Paget’s ‘Hungary and Transylvania, vol. i. 

421. The Hungarian Noble Guard, established 

Maria Theresa, wear tiger-skin pelisses. The 
splendid uniform of Prince Esterhazy, who was 
present at the Queen’s coronation as Austria’s 
ambassador, with jacket, pelisse, &c., literally 
blazing with diamonds, must be remembered by 
many. The name and uniform of Hussar was 
introduced into most European armies during the 
last century. It was first worn in England about 
1780, when the 10th Dragoons were converted 
into Hussars. The pelisse was discontinued in the 
English service (though still worn by some Yeo- 
manry regiments) soon after the Crimean War, but 
is still worn by Hussars in almost all Continental 
armies, N. R. 


The custom referred to by your correspondent, 
viz., of wearing a second jacket with empty sleeves 
on certain occasions, was no doubt copied after the 
Hungarian regiments with the rest of their uniform 
when the Hussars were instituted in this country. 
The fashion is very old in Hungary. I have before 
me a contemporary copper-plate, by Jacob Sandrart, 
of Niiremberg, of the portrait on horseback of 
“ Nicolaus Comes Serini, Dux Exercitus Hungarici 
contra Turcos Generalissimus, &c.,” wearing the 

isse in that fashion. The print is not dated, 

ut it is known that the count was made general 
in 1663, and resigned his command the following 
year. L. L. K. 


Sin Lower, Dramatist v. 289). 
ist, was the con 


—Sir William Lower, the dramatist 


of Thomas Lower, second son of Thomas Lower of 
St. Winnow, and brother of Sir William Lower of 
Treventy, co. Oaermarthen, ob. 1615. Sir William, 
the dramatist, was of Clifton, in the parish of 
Landulph. Will dated August 16, 1661; prob. 
May 7, 1662 (76 Laud). E. will find many par- 
ticulars of the Lower family, with a full pedigree, 
in the ‘History of Trigg Minor,’ vol. iii. pp. 375 
et seq. This work is in the British Museum Library. 
Joun Macreay. 

Glasbury House, Clifton, 

He was grandson of Thomas Lower, of St. Win- 
now (0b. 1609), through his second son John. 
Four of his father’s brothers—Sir William, of Tre- 
venty, co. Carmarthen ; Sir Nicholas, of Clifton, 
in Landulph ; Sir Francis ; and Sir Thomas—re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood from James I. ; 
but only one of these (the eldest) left issue to sur- 
vive. Upon the death of the elder Sir William’s 
only son, Thomas Lower, Esq., of Treventy, in 1661, 
unmarried, the dramatist became representative of 
his family, but he died in the following year, the last 
of the elder line. His will was proved May 7, 
1662. These particulars are taken from the pedi- 
gree of Lower of St. Winnow, in Col. Vivian’s 
* Visitations of Cornwall.’ The date and circum- 
stances of Sir William’s knighthood seem to be 
nowhere recorded. The honour may have been 
conferred upon him by Charles II. prior to the 
Restoration. W. D. Pink. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 


Heratpic v. 267).—The crest, a right 
hand issuing from a cloud, the forefinger pointing 
to a star (in the north), is used by the following 
families : Bamstead, Bumsted, Charrington, Corke, 
Knyvett, Oswald (Fairburn’s ‘Crests,’ plate 77, 
No. 6) ; Oswald of Fingalton and of Auchencruive 
the same (‘Crests of the Principal Families of Great 
Britain and Ireland, &c., engraved by J. Kerwood 
& Son, Edinburgh, 1805). The same, with the 
star in the north-west, for Oswal (Elven’s 
* Heraldry,’ London, 1815, plate 33, No. 25). 

Joun Rapcuirre. 


The crest of Oswald of Auchencruive, in Ayr- 
shire. Alexander Oswald of Auchencruive, M.P., 
and uncle of the present proprietor, collected a fine 
library. The following bearings are given in Nis- 
bet’s ‘ Heraldry ’:— 

“ Oswald: Azure, a naked boy pointing to a star in the 
dexter point or. 

“ Oswald of Finganton: Azure, a savage wreathed about 
the middle with bay leaves, having a sheaf of arrows 
hanging by his side, and bearing a bow in his left hand, 
ppr., and pointing with the other to a comet in the dexter 
chief point or, Crest, a dexter hand issuing from a 
cloud, pointing to a star of eight rays ppr. Motto, 
Forti favet coolum,’” 

Hersert 


Lerrers in Scoton Lecat Documents (7 8. 
v. 268).—I fancy if R. M. looks more closely into 


] 
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what him as ‘‘ Javij S and sixty one” he 
will find it to be J. or I.m. vii.c. and sixty-one, 
being a contraction for I. m(ille) vii. c(entum) and 
sixty-one, 1761. J. B. Fiemine. 


Napotzow Retics (7" §. v. 149, 232, 275).— 
Brockley Hall, Somerset, is about ten miles from 
Bristol, the seat of John Hugh Smyth Pigott, Esq. 
The catalogue of “the Costly and Highly Interest- 
ing Effects,” sold between Oct. 8, 1849, and Nov. 
7 following, included the following :— 

Sixteenth Day’s Sale, October 29th. 
Napoleon Bed Room. 

1, A very handsome mahogany French bedstead, 
5 ft. 8in. wide, mounted on a plynth, and ornamented 
with mythological or-molu figures, chintz hangings lined, 
supported on an arrow, 5/. 10s, 

2. A richly embroidered coverlid, 1/. 10s. 

3. A settee, 6 ft. wide, with elbows, by a 
winged lion's paw feet, and the imperial eagle and wreath 
beautifully carved and richly gilt, 67. 6s. 

4, A pair of fauteuils, with elbows to match, 61, 4s. 

5. A pair of ditto ditto, 6. 4s. 

The above four lots were from Mal Maison, and be- 
longed to Napoleon. 

6. A beautiful escritoire, 3 ft. 3 in. wide, of choice 
wood, with columns, fall-down front, and doors under- 
neath, the interior fitted up with many drawers, inlaid 
with pietre-dure. In the upper part is a long drawer, 
and fall-down front, enclosing pigeon-holes. It formerly 
belonged to Jerome Bonaparte. 25/. 4s, HM 


Amongst the many curios, paintings, &c., in 
the collection at Dinton Hall, near Aylesbury, the 
seat of my late friend the Rev. James Joseph 
Goodall, was a large univalve shell, on which were 
cut beautifully in cameo heads of the different 
members of the Bonaparte family. This, as he told 
me, had once been the property of the Countess of 
Craven, formerly the celebrated actress Louisa 
Brunton; but how it had first come into her 
— and thence to him, he did not say. 

bably it was carved in the glorious days of the 
Empire, about 1807, and perhaps originally for 
some member of the Bonaparte family, who wished 
for such an enduring record. The manufacture of 
shell-cameos is said to have commenced in Rome 
about 1805, and to have been of Sicilian origin 
primarily. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

[To the courtesy of R. B. we are indebted for a fine 
reproduction of the portrait of Napoleon frequently men- 

in the pated, 


Kemr’s ‘ Nive Dates Wonper’ (7 S. vy. 320). 
—In the Forster Library, South Kensington 
Museum, there is a “ Fac-simile reproduction : 
superintended by Edmund W. Ashbee, F.S.A.,” the 
impression of which was “strictly limited to 100 
copies.” There is no date to this —— 

F. 8. 


An edition of Kempe’s ‘Nine Daies Wonder’ 
was privately printed in Edinburgh in 1884—edited 


by Edmund Goldsmid, F.R.H.S.—for No. 2 of 
the series entitled Collectanea Adamantxa.” It 
will be lent to Mr. Prarrt if required. 

James Roserts Brown. 


Prof. Arber has reprinted Kempe’s ‘ Nine Daies 
Wonder’ (with spelling modernized) in ‘An English 
Garner,’ vol. vii. pp. 15-38. Mr. Arber’s address 
(in 1883) was 1, Montague Road, Birmingham. 

W. G. Stone. 


Porcetain Corns §. v. 287).—Carl Bock, 
in his book of travels in Siam, entitled ‘ Temples 
and Elephants’ (London, 1884), says :— 

“Tn all parts of the country I found a number of 
porcelain coins, of all shapes and sizes, bearing different 
Chinese characters and devices; these are issued by 
Chinamen holding monopolies, and are only current in 
their respective districts,” —P., 142. 

Cc. N. B. M. 


Edinburgh. 


These have been used in Siam, and there only, I 
believe. This is the sole instance of coins being 
made of any substance except metal, although 
many articles have been used as currency, éx. gra., 
the cowries, or small shells, of the East. H. 8. 


It may interest Mayor Granam to know that 
the Worcester Porcelain Company issued shilling 
and two-shilling tokens in china about the year 
1760. They read, “I promise | to pay the Bearer 
a demand two | Shillings | [or “one Shilling ”] 

- Davis | At the China | Factory”; and on the 
other side, ‘‘ W P C” in raised letters. Illustra- 
tions of these tokens appear in a ‘ Catalogue of a 
Collection of Worcester Porcelain, and Notes on 
Japanese Specimens in the Museum of the Royal 
Porcelain Works,’ by R. W. Binns, F.S.A., 1884, 
p. 58, Nos. 590 and 591. They are also described 
in ‘ A Century of Potting,’ p. 81. Another porce- 
lain manufactory used similar money, but in the 
present century, viz., John Coke, Pinxton, Derby- 
shire, 1801. W. A. Corton. 

Bromsgrove, 


‘History or THE Rostns’: ‘Vator Bens- 
Fictionum’ 148, 251).—The Rev. W. E. 
Buck.ey gives an excellent account of the various 
publications respecting the value of benefices as 
published by Ecton and Bacon; but he has omitted 
to notice in the title-page of Ecton’s work, ‘‘ To- 
gether with an Account of Procurations and 
Synodals extracted from the Records in the 
Reign of Henry VIII.” This would have led up 
to the original work, ‘ Valor Ecclesiasticus,’ 4 
Hen. VIIL, 1810-34, in six volumes folio, a pu 
lication of the Record Commission. This would 
also have brought in from Bacon’s later work, the 
“ King’s writ” (pref., pp. iii, iv), “ Instructions to 
the Commissioners for taking the Survey, signed 
by the King” pp. v-xiv), and the ‘‘ General Pre- 


face to the Returns into the Exchequer” (p. x). 
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A farther t of the bibliography is, 
* An Introduction to the “ Valor Ecclesiasticus” of 
King Henry VIII.,’ with a map showing the dis- 
tribution into dioceses, by Mr. Joseph Hunter, 
under the authority of the Record Commissioners, 
1834, Ep. MarsHALL. 


Mrs, Trimmer’s ‘ History of the Robins’ was the 
delight of my childhood seventy-five years ago. It 
was published, so far as I can remember, by Darton, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, in 1811. A condensed 
plagiarism of the story may be found in the ‘ His- 
tory of Tip-top,’ at p. 17 of a book called ‘ Queer 
Little People,’ by Beecher Stowe (Sampson 
Low, 18mo., London, 1867). In 1870 Warne pub- 
lished a charming reprint of Mrs. Trimmer’s little 
book, in square 12mo., illustrated with coloured 
wood engravings. Huex Owen, F.S.A. 


AvsTRaLia AND THE Ancients i. 408, 
492; ii. 36, 97).—The suggestion of Lany Russe.t 
is very important, that the Great Java of the early 
sixteenth century may include the Australia of to- 
day. The matter is of especial value in relation to 
the recent Australian centenary. Great Java is 
described briefly by Marco Polo some three cen- 
turies before the map described in 1542. The 
curious points about Marco Polo’s description are : 
(1) That he describes Great Java as 3,000 miles 
around ; (2) that he calls the island of Sumatra 
— is much larger than our modern Java) Little 

ava. It is evident that he regarded Sumatra as 
much the smaller island of the two. A considera- 
tion of the map will show that Java is really one 
of a group of large islands, and the end of this 
Pp approaches very close to Western and 
orthern Australia. May not these have been in- 
cluded in the vast island or “‘ geographical expres- 
sion” of “ Great Java.” In that case the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, North Queensland, and the northern 
territories of Australia were probably visited by 
Chinese and Javanese ships some 600 or 700 years 
ago; and thus, though unknown to Europe till 
some 240 years ago, it may have been visited by 
civilized Asiatics all through the Middle Ages. 
Can we obtain further particulars of Great 
Javal Marco Polo’s account will fit Northern 
Australia and the Java group of Indian islands, 
only, so far from exaggerating its size, he 
diminishes it — probably because South Austra- 
lia and New South Wales had not yet been 
explored. It should be remembered that the dis- 
tance from several of the islands of the Indian 
Archi to the Australian coast is very much 
less than that of America to Europe, and the 
Chinese junks made far longer voyages than those 
required for a visit to A ia, which really was 
not very far from some is over which the 


emperor Kublai Khan claimed supremacy. 
Newlyn. 


W. 8. Lacu-Szyrma. 


Cowpsr’s ‘ Task,’ Boox III., “Taz Garpen,” 
Live 480 v, 248).— 

What longest binds the closest forms secure, &c, 
Paraphrase the line in some such way as this :— 
The saturated straw which, being the longest, 
therefore binds or fastens ther the closest, 
that forms the well-shaped side most securely. It 
is seen to be the ordinary process by which the 
gardener makes a hotbed ; that is, he chooses the 
longest and firmest portions of the saturated straw 
—which, however, he calls by a less poetical name 
—to make the sides look neat and be at the same 
time strong enough not to give way. The gram- 
matical construction is seen at once by inserting 
** being” before “longest.” That which, being the 
longest, binds the closest (most closely) forms, &c. 

Ep. MarRsHALL. 

The fragment of a line from Cowper’s ‘ Task’ 
(*‘ The Garden ’) of the meaning and construction of 
which an explanation is asked, becomes at once in- 
telligible when read with its context. Cowper is 
describing the process of making a hot-bed for grow- 
ing cucumbers, with stable manure. The founda- 
tion is laid with “dry fern or littered hay.” On 
this the gardener will “‘leisurely impose and 
lightly” the “saturated straw” from the “ster- 
coraceous heap the stable yields.” This he will 
arrange with judgment, putting the more decayed 
and shorter straw in the middle of the heap and 
reserving the longer and more binding material for 
the outside, where it will help to fasten the 
whole together and make it a compact struc- 
ture. Cowper’s words, condensed from metrical 
necessities, when expanded will stand, “ What 
straw is longest, and therefore binds the closest, 
forms secure—safe from the effects of the weather— 
the shapely side of the hot-bed, and keeps all firm.” 

EpmunD VENABLES. 


The punctuation as given by T. T. destroys the 
meaning. The elision of the commas puts all right, 
and the sense is at once apparent that the material 
which for the Jongest time will bind closest forms 
securely the shapely side. My copy, 1812, has no 
commas. G. H. THompsoy. 


Does not this mean, “That straw which is the 
longest, and therefore binds itself most closely 
together, is used to secure the side of the hotbed”? 

C. F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 

5, St, Peter's Terrace, Cambridge. 


The line, read with a comma after “closest,” 
appears to mean that whatever will bind together 
longest and fastest will be the securest substance 
of which to form the shapely side. “‘ Longest” and 
** fastest” are ing adverbs. 

Juiivs 

Coincipences or Frencn History (7 v. 
86, 273).—See ‘N. & Q.,’ 3*¢ 8. x. 87, 214. 

W. G. 
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Dears or Generat Wotre v. 126).— 
Sir Witt1am Frazer mentions in his note on the 
above subject that General Wolfe at the time of 
his death was engaged to the Duchess of Bolton. 
A few years ago at Gibraltar I purchased a number 
of old books in the Jews’ market there, and in 
some of them I found written the name of a Miss 
Woodford. On my return to England I happened 
to meet the late Rev. G. F. A. Woodford, who had 
formerly been an officer in the Guards and A.D.C. 
to his father, General Sir Alexander Woodford, 
K.C.B., when that officer was Lieutenant-Governor 
and Governor of Gibraltar, 1835-42. I mentioned to 
him about the books containing the lady’s name, 
and he informed me that she had been an aunt or 
a of his father’s, and that at one time she 

been the fiancée of General Wolfe. 
Srewart Parrerson, 
Chaplain H.M. Forces. 
3, Farleigh Place, Cork. 


Queen’s Cipner in 1747 anv 1751 (7™ S. v. 
207).—Surely the cipher stands for “Carolina 
Regina.” 


Queen Square, W.C. 


Prrr Crus §. v. 187).—From a pamphlet 
entitled ‘The Pitt Club: the Commemoration of 
the Anniversary of Mr. Pitt’s Birthday at the 
City of London Tavern on Saturday, the 27th of 
May, 1815,’ &c., it appears that the Duke of Rich- 
mond was the president, and Nathaniel Atcheson 
the founder of the club. The triennial commemo- 
rations of 1808, 1811, and 1814 were held at 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall. G. F. RB. B. 


In the ‘ Arch. A®liana,’ vol. x. p. 121, there is a 
short paper on Pitt Clubs, by Mr. R. — 


“HigHER THAN GitRoy’s xiTE” (7™ §. iv. 
529; v. 254).—To be “ hung higher than Gilderoy’s 
kite” means to be punished more severely than the 
very worst of criminals. ‘‘ The greater the crime 
the higher the gallows” was at one time a practical 
legal axiom. Haman, it will be remembered, was 
hung on a very high gallows. The gallows of Mont- 
rose was thirty feet high. The ballad says :— 

Of Gilderoy sae fraid they ware 
They bound him mickle strong, 
Tull te a they led him thair, 
And on a gallows hong; 
They hong him high abone the rest, 
He was so trim a boy. 
They “ hong him high abone the rest,” because his 
crimes were deemed to be more heinous. So high 
he hung, he looked like ‘‘ a kite in the air.” 
E. Coppam Brewer. 


Taackeray’s Derinition or Humour (7" 
v. 149, 238).—My query was evoked by reading 
the following sentence in McCarthy’s ‘ History of 
Our Own Times, “He i.¢. Hood] was a genuine, 


though not a great poet, in whom humour was 
most properly to be defined as Thackeray has de- 
fined it—the blending of love and wit” (vol. ii. 
p. 385). I cannot recollect having met with such 
a definition in my reading of Thackeray, and it is 
just possible that Mr. McCarthy had some such 
general passage in his mind as that quoted by 
G. F. R. B. If any other reader can adduce a 
more positive passage I will be glad to know of it. 

Can any one inform me why our great prose 
writers—those masters of English literature—are 
not concordanced like our poets? Even Walt 
Whitman has found a concordancer ! 

Rosert F, Garviner. 
Glasgow. 


Tue First Pompinc-Encine Company (7 §, 
v. 225).—If the question has any reference to fires, 
Knight, ‘ London,’ vol. i. p. 64, quotes the London 
Gazette, May 29, 1676, “ The first fire-engine with 
leathern pipes ever used in this country.” London 
Gaztte, August 14, 1676: “His Majesty hath 
granted letters patent to Mr. Wharton and Mr. 
Strode for a certain new invented engine with 
leathern pipes, for quenching fire, used as attested 
by the governors of St. Thomas’s Hospital at the 
late great fire”; and Pepys had noted some years 
before (1667) some engine of the kind, probably. 

Wituram Renpte. 


Lorp Georce Gorpon (7™ S. v. 186, 256).— 
Permit me to add to my remarks on Lord George, 
that he was third son to the late Cosmo George, 
Duke of Gordon, by Lady Catherine Gordon, 
daughter of William, Earl of Aberdeen. He was 
born in London about the year 1748 (Westminster 
Magazine, 1780). Dod’s ‘ Peerage’ ignores him ; 
but we find his brother, the Duke of Gordon, in 
direct descent from the Earls of Huntly (1450), 
and a Lord of Gordon appears in the family before 
1408. George, fifth Duke of Gordon, died without 
issue in 1836, when the title became extinct. 
The fourth duke, Lord George Gordon’s brother (I 
infer), died in 1827, in connexion with whose 
funeral I have just met with the following remark- 
able incident, mentioned in Sykes’s ‘Local Records’ 
of Northumberland :— 

«‘ July 4.—The remains of the Duke of Gordon, attended 
by several mourning coaches and six, decorated with all 
‘the pomp of heraldry,’ arrived at the ‘ Queen's Head’ 
Inn, Newcastle, and departed northwards the next 
morning. It was rather a singular circumstance that 
on the 11th, as the remains approached Gordon Castle, 
the east wing of that structure was in flames, and, with 
its contents, wasdestroyed. The duke’s apartments were 


in this wing.” REN 


Bisbopwearmouth. 


In a paper read last year by the Rev. H. Adler, 
we are informed that letters still exist addressed 
to the Rev. R. David Tewele Schiff, the then Chief 
Rabbi, from Lord George Gordon, “ entreating to 
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be received into the Synagogue.” It seems that 
the Rabbi did not grant his request (‘Papers read 
at the Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition,’ 1887, 
p. 286). Epwarp Peacock. 


Margaret Morpavnt 8. v. 248).—This 
lady, who is not mentioned in Burke’s ‘ Extinct 
Peerage,’ but is given in other pedigrees, was, 
without much doubt, the second daughter of the 
Hon. Henry Mordaunt (second son of John, Lord 
Mordaunt, of Reigate, and Viscount Avalon, and 
grandson of John, first Earl of Peterborough) by his 
first wife, Margaret, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Spencer. Her relationship to Charles, fifth and 
last Earl of Peterborough, was that of daughter of 
his great uncle. Her mother died on July 22, 
1706, aged thirty-two, and was buried at Yarnton, 
so that if she had been born in that year, her age 
would have been eighty-two. Her elder sister, 
Elizabeth Lucy, wife of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., 
was married in Falham Church, and buried there 
Nov. 29, 1768. Her father was born on Sunday, 
March 29, 1663 (see ‘ Diary of Elizabeth, Vicountess 
Mordaunt,’ p. 49). He was M.P. for Brackley, 
1705-7 ; for Richmond, 1708-1720 ; a lieutenant- 
general in the Army, and Treasurer of the Ordnance. 
He died at Dauntsey, Jan. 5, 1719/20. ‘* Gen. 
Mordaunt died at amy ay | y* 5 of Jan., 1719/20, 
at 7 at night” (Eatry in family Bible of William 
Tipping). His second wife was Penelope, daughter 
and heir of William Tipping, Esq., of Ewelm, 
Oxon; married 1711, on died 1713, leaving one 
daughter, Penelope, married to Sir Monoux Cope, 
Bart. “Thursday, y* 25 of June, 1713, at 3 in y® 
afternoon, died my daughter Penelope Mordaunt of 
a consumption at y* Bath, and was buried at 
Dauntsey, a seat of my Lord Peterboro’s, aged 25 
years and 5 months” (Extract Family Bible). 

G. L. 


Eneoravines (7™ v, 287).—I have the volumes 
of the Pictorial Times for 1844-5 and 6, and if 
Masor Ciarxe will let me know what incident he 
refers to, I shall be happy to forward him particulars, 
if I find the engravings in the periodical referred 
to. E. T. Evans, 

63, Fellows Road, N.W. 


There was an illustrated paper, not far from the 
date given, called the Historic Times ; but I am 
not sure that it began quite so far back as 1846. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


A (7" v. 225).—These 
hats were extensively advertised about fifty years 
ago. Large placards with a great black hat and 
4/9 in white on it were to be seen all over London. 
About that time I had occasionally to go to France 
and Belgium. I found a hat-box troublesome and 
expensive—in those days one had to pay a fee, of 
sixpence I think, for every article taken on board 
the boat which was to convey you to the steamer 


at Dover, the same on landing at Calais, and at 
various places abroad—so, leaving my 28s. beaver 
in London, I went to Bread Street for a four-and- 
nine, which served me on my travels. 

I remember in some piece (at the Olympic, per- 
haps) Charles Mathews in a scuffle had got his 
hat very much damaged, when, looking at it, he 
said, “‘ Never mind, it is only a four-and-nine.” 

In writing my note I forgot to quote another 
Oxford poem—the parody on “‘ She wore a 
of roses,” in the ‘ Hints to Freshmen ’ (1847)—the 
authorship of which famous book was attributed to 
Canon Hole (‘ N. & Q.,’ 5” S. xii. 14) :-— 

And once again I see that brow; no sporting cap is 


there: 
An article at four-and-nine sits on his untrimmed hair. 
Courupert Bebe. 


* Tae Approacuine Enp or Wortp’ (7" 
v. 228).—* The Approaching End of the Age,’ by H. 
Grattan Guinness, The preface to the first edition 
of this work is dated March 21, 1878. In the copy 
before me now, the fifth edition, published in 1880, 
there is at the end of the book a complete list of 
the Romanistic, historical, astronomical, and 
various other works upon which the author bases 
his arguments. The lists of the historical and 
astronomical works consulted are too long to quote 
in fall, but amongst the former may be men- 
tioned :— 

Alison’s ‘ History of Europe.’ 

Burnet’s ‘ History of the Reformation.” 

Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.’ 

Hallam’s ‘ View of the State of Europe during the 
Middle Ages.’ 
Amongst the latter :— 

Humboldt’s ‘ Cosmos.” 

Proctor’s ‘Other Worlds than Ours.’ 

Smyth's ‘ Our Inheritance in the Great Pyramid.’ 

Sipyey Harvey. 
18, Alexandra Road, W. 


The real title of this work is ‘The Ap; hing 
End of the Age,’ and it was first published in 1878. 
In 1880, under the pseudonym of Adelphos, ap- 
peared ‘ A Short Answer to the Rev. H. G. Guin- 
ness’s “‘ Approaching End of the Age,”’; and in 
1882 ‘Plymouth Brethrenism, with Remarks on 
Mr. Guinness’s “Approaching End of the Age,”’ 
by C. M. See also an article by the Bishop of 
Carlisle in the Contemporary Review for October, 
1886. De V. Paren-Payrye. 
University College, W.C. 


W. G. will find an article on this subject, which 
may be of some use to him, in ‘ Astronomical 
Myths, by John F. Blake (Macmillan, 1877). In 
one of my commonplace books I have a few notes 
copied from a work by Camille Flammarion, the 
title of which has escaped my memory. 

Epwarp Dakxty, 
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Avrnors oF Quotations Wanrep (7 §, v. 
See how these Christians love. 
This quotation was referred to in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 5 8. xi. 49, 
79, 99; xii. 420. 
(See Tertullian ‘Apologeticus adversus gentes pro 
Christianis’ (Ep. MarsHat), Other contributors write 
to the eame effect. ] 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Palaotithic Man in N.W. Middlesex; the Evidence of 
his Existence and the Physical Conditions under which 
he Lived in Ealing and its Neighbourhood, illustrated 
by the Condition and Culture presented by certain 

‘risting Savages. By Jobn Allen Brown, F.G.S., 
F.R.G.S., &c. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Mr, ALLEN Brown's discoveries of palzolithic remains 

in various parts of the Thames valley are of quite suffi- 

cient value and interest to — the publication of an 
account of them in a volume addressed to the Pe ym 
reader rather than to the scientific specialist. But any 

eral reader at all likely to care for Mr. Browne's 
facts and finds can hardly fail to be already familiar 
with nearly all the works relating to the antiquity of 
man which he has laid so unmercifully under contribu- 
tion in the compilation of his work, The result is that 
by far the most important part of the book—the story 

Mr. Brown’s own original researches—is so overlaid 

by superfluous quotations and abstracts as to lose nearly 
al effect of novelty, and the inquirer finds himself dis- 
patched to all parts of the uncivilized world, in company 
with Lyall or Lubbock, Tylor or Boyd Dawkins, before 
he can discover what the author did and found in the 
neighbourhood of Ealing. To two classes of readers, 
however, the work can be recommended—those who 
wish to have in a collected form a narrative of Mr. 
Brown’s really important researches, and those who 
wish to gain a general idea of the evidence in favour of 
the vast antiquity of our race without the trouble of 
consulting the numerous and expensive original autho- 
rities on the subject, Let it be noted, moreover, that 
the index is copious and excellent. 


A Bibliography of the Works Written and Edited by Dr. 
John Worthington, Master of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
By Robert Copley Christie, (Printed for the Chetham 
Society. 

Tuis ie work of “ Chancellor” Christie is intended 

asa supplement to ‘The Diary and Correspondence of 

Dr. Worthington,’ the two volumes of which, edited by 

Mr. Christie, form, perhaps, the most important work yet 

undertaken by the Chetham Society. A bibliography as 

understood by Mr. Christie affords copious informati 


Saxon dialects—being, in fact, a cheap and handy com- 
= of Mr, Sweet's ‘Oldest English Texts,’ pub- 
ished for the Early English Text Society, It includes 
the whole of the Epinol-Erfurt and Corpus glossaries, 
besides all that is most interesting in the more expen- 
sive and cumbersome volume, and contains, in addition, 
extracts from Prof. Skeat’s edition of the Durham and 
Rushworth gospels, the Kentish glosses, —— from 
Prof. Zupitza’s recension, and a number of early 
charters never before so correctly transcribed, The 
twin handbooks, in fact, place at the disposal of all a 
fund of information about the earlier forms of our 
mother-tongue hitherto inaccessible except to the spe- 
cialist and the capitalist. 


Noctes Ambrosiane. By Prof. John Wilson. (Glasgow, 

Morison ; London, Hamilton, Adams & Co.) 
A POPULAR edition of this famous masterpiece of Chris- 
topher North is likely to revive the interest in a work 
memories of which are now growing distant. Time was 
when North himself, the Shepherd, and other partici- 
pants in these symposia, were household words. Some 
omissions of matter of ephemeral interest have been 
made. The brief introductory portion is slovenly and 
ungrammatical in style, 


aut Prose and Poetical Works of John Taylor, the 
ater Poet. (Glasgow, Morison ; London, Hamilton, 
Adams & Co.) 

Tus — of a dozen or so of the works of Taylor, the 
Water Poet, will serve to convey some knowledge of an 
author whose writings have long been inaccessible. Much 
curious information and quaint illustration is contained 
in these works, which until now, in spite of the Spenser 
Society’s reprint, have been practically unobtainable. 


We have received Notes on the City Walls of Chester, 
by Sir James A. Picton (Liverpool, Walmsley), a paper 
read before the British Archzological Association, The 
walls of Chester are a puzzle to antiquaries. The city 
of the legione—the Karlegion of the Welsh, the Lega- 
ceastre of the Saxon—was a walled town in Roman 
times. Does any of this work remain; and, if any, how 
much? The question has been answered in various 
ways. Sir James Picton is of opinion that much which 
has passed for medizeval is, in truth, Roman masonry. 
From ages examination we are inclined to follow 
most of the steps of his argument. 


Mk. Kyiaut's Norfolk and Norwich Annual (Norwich, 
Jarrold) for the current year contains some interesting 
local papers. The account of ‘ Norfolk at the Queen’s 
Accession’ is interesting, and will be of permanent 
value when the time arrives, which is approaching so 
rapidly, when all who have personal knowledge of the 
events there recorded shall have passed away. There 
are some folk-lore memoranda which are worth notice. 


Few English scholars possess equal stores of erudition or 
higher capacity for labour. The account given, accord- 
ingly, of ‘ The Christian’s Pattern,’ as the translation of 
the ‘ De Imitatione Christi’ is called, the ‘Select Dis- 
courses’ of John Smith, and other works of Worthington, 
is full and valuable, and the bibliography is a credit to 
its erudite compiler, 


A Second Anglo-Saxon Reader, Archaic and Dialectal. 
By Henry Sweet, M.A, (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
Evegary student of our early language will hail with 
delight the publication of Mr. Sweet's invaluable 
supplement to his ‘ First Anglo-Saxon Reader.’ That 
work was almost of necessity restricted to the West 

dialect. The present deals more particularly 
with the Mercian, Northumbrian, and other non-West- 


The passages relating to holy wells make us desire that 
some one would compile a list of all that are known to 
exist, or have existed, in England, Their memory is 
perishing. No time should be lost, 


Ir is pleasant to find the author of ‘The British 
Army,’ in No. VII, of his deeply interesting com- 
munications to the Fortnightly, in spite of his belief 
that the country is hoodwinked by the repeated presenta- 
tion of the same troops, holding that “ England is in- 
destructible,” and that“ her race, her laws, her liberties, 
must continue to flourish in half the world,” Without 
its context, however, this view seems more reassuring 
than it is. Mr. Henry James writes appreciatively 
on ‘Pierre Loti,’ and Mr. F. W. Myers on ‘ Matthew 
Arnold.’ In an exceptionally good number Mr. William 
Morris’s ‘ Revival of Architecture,’ Mr, Grant Allen's 
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‘Sunday at Concord,’ and Sir Henry Pottinger’s ‘ Trout- 
Fishing’ repay .—In the Nineteenth Century Mr. 
Swinburne concludes his fine study of ‘ Ben Jonson,’ and 
Mr. Justice Stephen his ‘Mr. Max Miiller’s “Science of 
Thought.”’ ‘The Disenchantment of France,’ by F. W. 
Myers, tries to resolve into its constituent parts “the 
eral sense of malaise or decadence’ which permeates 
rench life, Mr. Gladstone’s ‘ Robert Elsmere and the 
Battle of Belief’ has, of course, attracted full attention. 
Mr. R. EB. Prothero’s ‘The Clergy and the Land’ will 
also repay study.—Prof. Hales sends to the Gentleman's 
the second part of his ‘ Victorian Literature.’ ‘Suesse 
Oppenheim,’ by the Rev. 8, Baring Gould, is a thoroughly 
characteristic and valuable work. Mr. Theodore Bent 
writes on ‘The Monasteries in the Air,’ and Mr, Frank 
Abell on ‘A Review of Japan.’ ‘Sydney Smith,’ by 
George Saintsbury, attracts attention in Macmillan. 
It is an excellent article. A singular account of 
‘Gentlemen Emigrants’ is given, and the number 
also contains papers on ‘The Afghan Boundary ' and 
on ‘ Puritanism.’— Murray's tains some ible ob- 
servations upon ‘London Beautiful,’ which, however, 
though on the right track, do not go farenough. Of the 
two views of Oxford, given by boy and girl undergraduates, 
the feminine article is much the better. ‘A Lady's Winter 
Holiday in Ireland’ furnishes some saddening descrip- 
tions. —Gluck is the subject of an article in Bar, 
which gives some account of the musician in England. 
*A Poet of Prose’ is, it is needless to say, Mr. Ruskin, 
who receives high eulogy. ‘Prince Bismarck and the 
German Reichstag’ is also a — article.—In Longman’s 
Dr. B, W. Richardeon gives the support of his valuable 
opinion to a vegetable as opposed to an animal diet, This 
is the logical outcome of Dr. Richardson's previous views, 
‘The Archbishop's Statue,’ by A. K. H. B.,‘ The Pytchley 
Hunt,’ and Mr. Lang's edifying gossip are included in a 
pleasant number.—In the CornAdl, under the head ‘The 
Grand Tour,’ is supplied an account of travelling before 
modern inventions were applied to locomotion. ‘Of 
Dates’ deals with the fruit, and not with time.—The 
English Iliustrated has ‘Some Recollections of Kaiser 
Wilhelm,’ with portraits of the Emperor and his two 
eat servants, Bismarck and Von Moltke. ‘Glimpses of 
ld English Homes’ gives some good views of Hinching- 
brooke. Part II. of ‘The Dover Road’ is excellent, es- 
pecially as regards the illustrations. 


Tux Bookbinder, Part X. (Wm. Clowes & Sons), repro- 
duces a well-known specimen of Old English binding in 
the British Museum, and a fine binding of Riviere. A 
bibliography of works on binding forms a portion of the 
contents. 

To No. VI. of the Bookworm Mr. Blades contributes a 

per on the Gutenberg v. Coster controversy, and Mr. 
eseheee an account of Lackington, the bookseller, 
and his famous memoirs. 


No. LIV. of Mr, Hamilton’s Parodies is occupied with 
‘Christabel,’ and poems of Leigh Hunt and Macaulay, 


Tux publications of Messrs. Cassell lead off with the 
Encyclopedic Dictionary, Part LIL, “Nicety” to 
“ Odylism.” Many of the words in this portion are 
simple, and the classical compounds are comparatively 
few. ‘“Nervana,” however, “ Nominalism,” “ Nonsuit,” 
“ Nummulitic-formation,” “Nyaya,” &c,, furnish in- 
stances of a kind of information generally sought for in 
vain in general dictionaries,— and New London, 
Part V1il., conducts the reader to Cheapside. Its 
illustrations include Bow Church, Saddiers’, Haber- 
dashers’, and Goldsmiths’ Halls, Milton House (no 


longer existent) and burial-place, the old City of London 
School, the and the 


with Two Necks, “tree at 


the corner of Wood Street.”—A fourth volume of Our 
Own Country is completed with Part XL., which deals 
with the Southern coast— Poole to Portland—with Mar!- 
borough. In the earlier portion is a full- view of 
Weymouth, and pictures of Corfe Castle, Swanage, St. 
Alban’s Head, &c. Many views of the school and the 
adjacent country illustrate the other.—.Shakespeare, Part 
XXVIIL., finishes ‘King Henry IV., Part I1.,’ and has 
abundant representations of Falstaff and his boon com- 
ions, and others of King Henry and the Prince, of 
astings and Westmoreland, and King Henry and War- 
wick.—Part XXIV. of The Life and Times of Victoria 
finishes the work, to which titles, indexes, &c., are sup- 
lied in an extra sheet, The Jubilee garden party at 
uckingham Palace is the last picture. Portraits of the 
Queen, Mr. Gladstone, and Lord Tennyson are also sup- 
lied.— The Worldof Wit and Humour has the cu 
illustrated extracts from Bret Harte, Maria Edgeworth, 
and other authors of comic repute.— Cassell’s Dictionary 
of Cookery, Part V., is alphabetical in order, and supplies 
information extending from “ Finnan Haddock” to 
“ Loach.”— Woman's World has a picture of Charles 
Edward Stuart disguised as Betty Burke. 


Mr. Mackenzie Bex. was elected a member of the 
Council of the Royal Society of Literature at its last 
anniversary meeting. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices : 
an all the name and 
ress of the sender, not nece for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. er 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
pag the writer ~ such address as he wishes to 
ap . Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
te head the second communication a Duplicate.” 

G. 8. B. (Se’nnight ”).—This is a mere contraction 
of “‘a seven night "=a week. 

H. Detane (“ Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam ’”).—You 
will find Dr. Garry's interesting statement 8. iv, 275. 

Beryxovtui B, is specially anxious to ascertain the 
—— @ poem one line of which only was given ante, 
p. 309, 

M. O. (“Collars of 8S ").—These are said to be the 
private property of their owners, See 6% 8, iii. 231 
where reference is made to Foss * Lives of ths Judges,’ 

i. 

A. W. D. (“ Noblesse oblige ”).—A full account of 
by the late Conner, 8. x. 4, 


Curusert (“ Geoffrey Gambado ”).—This is a 
of Henry Bunbury, for whom consult ‘ Dict. 
of Nat. Biog.,’ vol. vii. 

332, col, 2, 1. 11 from bottom, 

“ Anti-nicene read 


NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C, 

We beg ed Nd — that we decline to return com- 
munications w , for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception, he 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


FREDERIC 


NORGATE. 


A GRADUATED SERIES OF 
GERMAN READING BOOKS. 


Adapted for Schools and Private Twition by 
DR. C. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Professor of German in King’s College, London. 


(I.) EASY GERMAN READINGS. 


1, NIEBUHR’S GRIEOHISOHE HEROENGE 


SCHICHTEN. With Notes, Qu 
Vocabulary. Twenty-sixth i3mo. cloth, 


2. GOETHE’S ITALIENISCHE REISE. (Sketches 
from Goethe's Travels in Italy.) Biogra 
Notes, and Vocab: Exghth Edition. 
2mo. cloth, 
3. SYBEL’S PRINZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN. 
With Notes, Tables, and Index. New Edition. 


12mo. cloth, 
“ Dr. Buchheim's -~ give all the historical and geographical in- 
jon needed.”—Journal of Education. 


(IL) DEUTSCHES THEATER. 
A Collection of Modern German Plays. 

Part 1.—Contents: 1. EIGENSINN. 2. DICHTES UND PAGE. 
3, DER Bavesrion. With Notes and Vocabulary. Tenth 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, %. 

Il. —Contents: 1. DER PROZESS. 2. EIN THEURER SPASS. 
3. LIST UND PHLEGMA. With Notes and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, 

Parts I. and II. together in 1 vol. 4s. 6d. 

Part Ill.—Contents: DER ye AGENT. In Five Acts. By 

With N Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, 


(III) SCHILLER’S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. 
With Batretaction, Notes, and Twelfth 
1amo. cloth, ls. 
Crown 4. 6d. 


(IV.) HUMBOLDT'S NATUR- UND REISE- 


tin A 
*Ansichten der Natur." With Notes, Scientific Glossary, aud 
Biographical Notice of the Author. 

“ Ranks for above the ordinary run of 


educational books....The 
notes and scientific glossary are written with great care and lucidity.” 
Publie Upinion, 


“ We cordially recommend the book to schoolmasters in search of an 
entertaining and improving reading-book for the middie or higher 
forms.”— Academy. 


Fourth Edition, 1tmo. loth 2s. 6d. 
SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. In 
German, with English Vocabulary by T. MATTHAY. 
Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 58, 
SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL 


(Hamiltonian System). With an Interlinear Translation, Notes, 
an Introduction seen the klements of Grammar, by L. 
UNFELS and A. ©. TE. 


Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 
APEL’S GERM AN SCHOOL ‘GRAMMAR, 
ponies Course of 


Price 12. (Large Folding Sheet), 
TABLES of DECLENSION of the GERMAN 


SUBSTANTIVE (according to Becker), to be used with ever 
German Grammar. Arranged by A. VON BOHLEN. . 


A PRACTICAL “INTRODUCTION to 


DANISH or NORWEGIAN. To which . added et 
Danish Historians. With 
PRAEDERSDOREY. 


1gmo. cloth, 1a 6d. each, 


AHN’S PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the FRENCH LANGUAGE. (NEVEU'S Edition.) 
FIRST COURSE. Tenth Edition. 
SECOND COURSE. Sixth Edition. 
The Two Courses, bound in 1 vol. cloth, 3s. 
Fifteenth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 
BUCHHEIM’S FRENCH READER. Selec- 


tions in Prose and Poetry, with Notes and complete Vocabulary. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 3s. 6d. 


LETTERS and CONVERSATIONS, for the 


Use of English Students, to facilitate practice of Se | 
from English into With Notes D by G. A. NEVEU.—KE 
to the same, 3s. 6d, 

1%mo. cloth, 54, 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE to the STUDY of 
the ITALIAN LANGUAGE. By A. BIAGGI, late Professor of 
Italian in Queen's College, London. 

New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 12mo. cloth, 5. 


BIAGGI’S fan ITALIANI. Ex- 


Twelfth Edition, 18mo. cloth, 3s. 

MARIOTTI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR. Re- 
vised and Improved by A. GALLENGA, late Italian Professor at 
King’s College, London.—A KEY to the Exercises, 12mo. sewed, 18. 

Price 5s. crown 8vo. cloth, 

I POETI ITALIANI MODERNI. Extracts 
from Modern Italian Poets (from Alfieri to the Present Time’. 
With Notes and Biographical Notices by LUUISA A. MERIVALE. 
ean notes give the reader all the assistance which he can require. 


rove, too, that the authoress possesses not only an 
the italian Janguage, but critical powers of no 


Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


EURIPIDIS ION. With th Explanatory Notes, 
Price 3s. 6d. 8vo. cloth, 
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